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SUMMERWILD. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FRIEND IN DEED, 


OnE mild, lovely morning in autumn a man in 
the garb of the sect called Friends came off the . 
ferryboat from Hoboken to New York. He 
had a clean-shaved, pleasant face, was past mid- 
dle age, and walked leisurely across town as if 
he was moved by no such a spirit of haste as 
urged the crowd about him. He carried a large 
basket on one arm and in the other hand an 
enormous bunch of asters, dahlias, chrysanthe- 
mums and other fall flowers. His gravity was 
undisturbed when street arabs, sniffing a vinous 
fragrance, held saucy noses to his big basket, but 
his blue eyes twinkled. On one boy, thin and 
lame, he bestowed a huge bunch of ripe grapes ; 
and when a clamor began over his flowers he 
picked blossom after blossom from his supply. 
Before he reached Broadway one could trace his 
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way by a line of bright flowers and smiling chil- 
dren. There the basket began to prove heavy, 
for the day was warm, so the man stepped on a 
car going up town. 

The first man by whom he was jostled proved 
to be an acquaintance, who exclaimed: ‘ Why, 
David Fenton! I have not seen you since you 
went out of the leather business down in the 
Swamp. You got rich and retired, I suppose ; 
you Quakers do prosper when other men go to 
the wall.” 

“T retired, though I was far from being what 
thee would call rich. I was not well, and knew 
air and exercise were what I needed,” replied 
David, helping a woman with a baby to a seat. 

“Where do you live now?” 

“In New Jersey ; a pretty country settlement. 
I can reach town in half an hour; but good-day 
to thee. I get off at Twenty-sixth Street. It 
was scarcely worth while getting on; but at 
sixty-five one’s legs can tire.” 

David slipped the basket off his lap again to 
his arm and started toward the river eastward 
until he could see the gleam of the water and 
the passing boats. He came next to the great 
hospital, turned in at the gateway, smiled at the 
civil policeman who knew him, and made his 
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way to a ward where several patients claimed 
his attention. To the nurse in charge he de- 
livered his fruit, but gave the flowers himself to 
any who cared for them. | 

The nurse began telling him how thoughtful 
he was, but he gently silenced her, saying: “I 
have business in town, and ’tis but little out of 
my way and a pleasure.” 

Evidently he came often, for he asked her of 
several patients and listened with interest to her 
reports. She asked suddenly: ‘“ You live in the 
country, do you not?” 

‘We call it so, though 'tis really the raveled- 
out edge of the city.” 

“Your wife does not want a strong, good ser- 
vant, I suppose? I wish I knew of some one 
who does. I would not recommend one out of a 
hundred of the women here for service in a good 
family, but this one is different. She came tothe 
city from Maine, with (so she says) excellent 
references. She was ill with pneumonia in a 
respectable boarding-house down town. There 
was no one to take proper care of her, and when 
she could be moved she was sent here. She had 
a relapse, and came near death. The day after 
she left the boarding-house took fire. The land- 
lady was keeping her trunk for her, and it was 
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burned with all her papers and clothes. She got 
well two months ago, but she isso sensible and 
hard-working we have kept her to help. She 
does not like the surroundings, and now wants a 
place to live in the country. She is peculiar, 
but honest asthe day islong. I have offered to 
write to Maine for her and get new credentials, 
but she says she is too proud to tell that she has 
been ina charity hospital. It is foolish, but she 
says she had such fine ideas of getting ahead in 
the city that old friends who did not like her to 
come will laugh.” 

David had patiently waited for the loquacious 
little woman in blue seersucker to conclude, then 
he said, “I will ask Martha Cobb, with whom I 
board ; she may know of some one who needs a 
woman like this. I will send word to thee.” 

‘‘ Here she comes now,” said the nurse; “her 
name is Dorothy Hakes.” 

David looked and then carried the remainder 
of his flowers to an old man, one to whom Doro- 
thy was taking a bowl of broth. She was as 
homely a creature, in a wholesome way, as could 
well be imagined, having prominent light blue 
eyes, high cheek bones, lank dark hair cut short 
in her neck, and a width of smile atoned for by 
fine white teeth. David noted the clean calico 
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dress she wore and the deft way she lifted the 
helpless man into a position where he could drink 
with comfort. Then she espied the flowers, and 
exclaimed: “Oh, Daddy Hooper! ain’t them 
chrysanthemums as gay as a streak of sunshine ? 
Now ye wont have the blues to-day looking at 
them. You will get out of here yet to pick posies 
for your little grandchildren. They must be 
mighty cute according to your story.” 

The old man’s dull face brightened. He 
glanced from Dorothy to David, and mumbled 
through his toothless gums: “She knows how 
to coddle old folks, she do. She had a sick old 
father herself, and I'll wager she made him com- 
fortable. I tell her she'd orter have on a pretty 
little cap herself and be a regular nurse.” 

“Oh, wouldn't I like for to be just that,” she 
returned, answering David’s glance, “but to be 
a regular anything in this world takes edication, 
and I neverhad none. Our old minister down 
home, says he, ‘ All you've got, Dorothy Hakes, 
is muscle, common sense and considerable grit.’ 
He told me to ‘add tothem the fear of the Lord 
and the memory of a long line o’ prayin’ ances- 
tors’ and I'd pull through somehow. At least 
he meant that, only he expressed it eleganter.” 

“The fear of the Lord is truly the beginning 
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of wisdom, and all things (that may mean 
troubles) work together for good to them that 
love God,” said David, in his singularly pleasant 
voice. 

“T ain't half so good as I orter be—as them 
ancestors, for instance. How I did wish some 
of them had been posterity instead of ancestors 
when I was fetched here to be sick ; then they’d 
a been on hand, maybe; but I met with heaps 
of kindness from strangers ; nobody couldn't be 
kinder than these nurses. Yes, indeed, I’d like 
to be one, but they must know more than I to 
begin. I can cook, scrub, wash, and iron, and 
then my accomplishments are all told, except 
talking. Par used to say I wasa master hand for 
gab.” 

David calmly studied her as she proceeded to 
make things tidy about old Daddy Hooper, then 
his eyes wandered up and down the ward. Four 
or five women from the other wards were clean- 
ing the floors. They were someway different 
from Dorothy. He was believer enough in 
heredity to conclude ancestors had considerable 
to do with it. It being a difference in grit, com- 
mon sense, and the chance of pulling through. 

He asked Dorothy a few direct questions and 
then said, “TI will ask friends to find thee a place 
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to work outside the city. It may be I can help 
thee,” then, to avoid thanks, he moved on to give 
his last flower to a boy in a cot near. His face 
wore a fatherly expression as he talked a while to 
the little fellow. He told him a story of the 
war, of a sick soldier, and the boy's face bright- 
ened wonderfully. 

A few more errands of this sort and David 
was again in the street. He took a Broadway 
car, this time going to Wall Street ; there, for an 
hour or more, he attended to business, but this 
was ended at noon. Walking up the crowded 
thoroughfare, with his serene face in marked 
contrast to the eager, worried, tired visages of 
many ‘world’s people” whom he met, David 
was asking himself, ‘“‘ What next ?” 

He had an impression there was more to be 
done in the city, and just then coming up by 
Trinity Church, he entered the yard. More than 
once he had received a “ leading” while musing 
quietly in that most beautiful old place. He 
never went within the sanctuary to pray, but 
seated on some stone, green with moss, or 
crumbling with age, he enjoyed intensely the 
peace of earth, trees, blue sky and twittering 
birds, the softened roar of Broadway outside. 
To-day he spent an hour in such employment, 
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resting, thinking, or spelling out ancient epitaphs. 
Suddenly he exclaimed: ‘‘ Of a surety ‘tis John 
Welles I must see! The poor boy is ina strait, 
I hear.” 

Once in the street he delayed by an old 
woman's fruit-stand to eat a peach and a pear ; 
then, his simple lunch ended, he crossed to 
an avenue car, and again made his way up- 
town. 

As he went he tried to recall what the de- 
tails were regarding the Welles family troubles, 
but could not do so clearly. At a point 
nearest St. Mark’s Place he got out of the car 
and walked toward Second Avenue, coming 
at last to a large, once elegant house, fashion- 
ably situated. It was now stranded far from 
the fashion and wealth that, sweeping up-town, 
had left it among shops, factories, and boarding- 
houses. David rang the bell, having first seen 
that the silver door-plate bearing the name 
“Joseph Welles” was still in place. 

He stood several minutes until it seemed that 
no one was coming ; then the door was opened 
by a tiny old lady, whose wrinkled face was very 
careworn, until, recognizing her visitor, she ex- 
claimed : | 

“Oh, David Fenton! How glad I am to see 
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your face again! My old friends are all dead, 
or so I was just thinking ten minutes ago.” 

“Don’t think it, Hannah Welles. See how 
God’s sunshine is filling all space to-day. These 
friends of thine are somewhere in His light, just 
as we all are in His care.” 

He was by this time following her into the 
parlor. She pulled up a shade; then, wiping 
quick-coming tears from her eyes, she sat down 
to entertain him. She was a pretty little dried- 
up creature of seventy, with dainty hands and a 
nervous manner, but even without her silk gown 
and ruffle of old lace you would know she was 
an old-time lady. 

‘“T heard rumors that thy brother Joseph 
had been troubled of late both in health and 
estate,” 

“Yes, poor brother! I must take you up 
to see him, but you will find him greatly 
changed.” 

“T would like thee to tell me as fully as is 
agreeable to thee what has come to him.” 

Glad of a sympathetic friend, the old lady 
poured into his ears the whole story, which, con- 
densed, amounted to this: David knew that 
Joseph Welles had in the slow, old-fashioned 
’ way accumulated wealth. He was “close,” but 
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a man of integrity, averse to anything new- 
fangled, kind to the poor and beloved in his 
family. His wife was dead, but a sister of his 
own had for twenty years been at the head of 
his home. This same little woman talking to 
David he knew had been a mother to Joseph's 
sons, John and Clarence. As the old man grew 
older he took into his business a younger part- 
ner—one of the sort who must make haste to 
be rich. Then came the old story of treachery, 
fraud following speculation. A bank failed, the 
partner fled, and now Joseph Welles was as 
poor as when he started in life over fifty year 
before. The failure was in March; in April he 
fell senseless from his chair, was taken to his 
bed, and would probably only go from there 
to his grave. 

« And John and Clarence? A man has not 
lost all with two such props,” suggested David. 

‘‘Oh, no,” the boys were ‘everything now.” 
Clarence had a place as cashier with a friend 
of his father’s. John, who never took to 
business, and expected to devote himself to 
literature, John was—but here the old lady be- 
came rather vague, and could not say what John 
was doing. She added incidentally that he was 
the support of the family now, though, no doubt, | 
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Clarence would some day be richer than his 
father. He (Clarence) was exceedingly am- 
bitious, and ‘‘so smart, you know.” 

David smiled, remembering years back how 
the handsome little scapegrace managed the old 
lady. Fearing at last that he was to hear a 
repetition of facts just made plain, he asked to 
see his old friend. Consenting at once, Miss 
Welles led him from the parlor, furnished ac- 
cording to ideas of grandeur prevalent forty 
years ago, up to a large back room on the sec- 
ond floor, where lay the wreck of his former 
acute and active friend, now a querulous, forget- 
ful old man, most rambling in his talk. 

‘Keep up thy courage, brother,” said David. 
“What if thy money is gone, thou art soon 
going too, and thy better treasure, I trust, awaits 
thee in Heaven. If thy sons are the fine fellows 
I think, they can take care of themselves and 
be the better for it. Our fathers did not start 
us-in life with full houses, else we might have 
spent their contents like fools.” 

The old man (who looked not unlike a 
mummy, with his brown, wrinkled face sunken 
in the pillow) nodded childishly, and then began 
to scold because John had not come in. 

“If the fellow does nothing but scribble,” he 
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mipht ‘as well do it at home and so be at hand” 
when he wanted him. 

“He will be here soon, Joseph,” said his sister. 
“You know he comes before four every day.” 

“How is your family—got any boys? Oh, 
I forgot,” mumbled Mr. Welles. ‘‘ You were 
going to marry pretty Nanny Miller, and she 
died a week before the day; so you never . 

The little old sister interposed with a glass of 
ice-water, and having drank, Mr. Welles talked 
of something else until David rose to go. At 
the foot of the long staircase he was bidding 
Miss Welles good-day when the door opened, 
letting in a flood of afternoon light, and with it 
John Welles. 

Greeting him, David Fenton went again to the 
parlor fora few words, and Aunt Hannah vanished. 

David was not prepared for the change a few 
years had made in John, although wherein was 
the difference he could scarcely have told. He 
was a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, with a fine, 
clear complexion, dark hair, very good features, 
and a face smooth except for a dark moustache. 
But the charm of his personality was half in his 
large, brown eyes—clear, honest, speaking eyes 
—and for the rest in a hearty simpleness of man- 
ner not unlike David's own. 


‘ 
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John had been a great favorite with David 
Fenton in the past, and he himself had been the 
boy’s father confessor in more than one case. 
Clarence, though younger, had been an adept 
in getting himself and John into “scrapes,” 
escaping himself and leaving John to bear the 
consequences—not because John was stupid, but 
because he would never betray his brother. To- 
day David's “ How is it with thee, John?” had 
the old sympathetic ring, and soon he was hear- 
ing more of the young man’s life than any one 
else knew. The property was all gone save the 
house that sheltered them. His father was help- 
less, his aunt totally dependent for means of 
support. Clarence—well, he had been used to 
spending money freely ; he had elegant tastes, 
and his friends were fashionable and wealthy. 
It had been a great blow to him when he was 
recalled from a long, leisurely European tour to 
learn that his father was no longer able to honor 
his large cheques. He had gone at once into 
the position provided, and had business ability. 
So much John said of his brother and no more, 
until David, suspecting the truth, bluntly asked, 
‘‘ Does Clarence help thee carry on this house- 
hold ?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, in a measure,” 
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“In a just measure? Surely he has a good 
salary if cashier for the Wintertons. I know 
the firm. And what is thy occupation ?” 

Leaving the first question unanswered, John 
replied: ‘I am doing journalistic work, for 
which I flatter myself I have an aptitude. It 
pays me tolerably well. You know I wasted 
five years in Europe after I came out of college 
—or, no, it was not wasted. My experiences 
and my note-books serve me now as material for 
use in my work. It occurred to me to-day that I 
would add to what I make by another trade 
and turn pedagogue. Father frets so that I must 
be home a few hours each day. He is contented 
if Iam under the roof. Now, I might fit boys 
for college or coach backward ones. I remem- 
ber father paid an old professor a good round 
sum for getting Clarence up in Latin once.” 

“Did he stay up?” asked David, and then 
shook with silent merriment at a series of pranks 
that ended in Clarence leaving college for the 
foreign tour. The Quaker often laughed thus; 
one never heard; but only saw this fun. 

‘Do you know any boys wanting a tutor? 
If you do, I will take it very kindly if you will 
send them to me. You know I was something 
of a grind in college.” 
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David knew he took the prize for classics, 
and promised to keep his request in mind. 

Just then a shrill, fretful voice was heard from 
above asking : 

“Hannah! has not John come yet? I want 
to be lifted to the sofa.” 

With a word or two more David departed, 
having learned much, but far from the whole 
of matters in the Welles family. 

It was still sunshine everywhere, but if the city 
was pleasant, the country was still more so to our 
Friend. His errands done, he turned cheerfully 
homeward, Family, he had none, having, after 
the brief love story hinted at, never married, 
but he lived content with an odd old neighbor and 
his spinster daughter. His own house, a wormy 
old mansion, was rented to several widows and 
poor families. It was suspected that David's 
rents were collected once in ninety-nine years, 
and the pay-day would scarcely come in their 
lifetimes. 


CHAPTER II. 
MISS HOGARTH. 


Miss EvizaABETH HocartH stood by her li- 
brary window watching something. 

It will not take long to draw her picture: very 
tall and slight, fine brown hair a little waving at 
the forehead and neck, gray eyes, and features 
that singularly were not beautiful, the whole 
face white and pure. Her dress was rich; not 
studiedly free from ornament, but apparently 
lacking it through negligence. On the sofa from 
which she had arisen was a heap of silks, wool, 
and fancy-work, tumbled among open books; 
one great volume had fallen down and now 
formed the pedestal for a huge tortoise-shell cat 
who had made an animated statue of himself 
thereon. 

“Mother!” said Miss Hogarth suddenly, “I 
am going over to Father Cobb’s to see David 
Fenton. He told father that he wanted to see 
me for something.” 


A voice from the shadow responded: ‘ You 
20) 
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had better stay in! You will get chills and 
fever; all the folks down by the creek are _ 
sick !” 

Elizabeth knew better than to argue the ques- 
tion. She inquired if her mother’s headache was 
not better, and then donning her hat and shaw] 
went her way. It led her into a thick wood 
skirting the creek. The air was fragrant with 
the resinous odor of pine-trees, which meeting 
overhead made her walk as if under an arbor. 
The grass grew in the ruts of the unfrequented 
road. On one side were shadowy wood depths, 
silent save for the fall of acorns on the dry 
leaves, or the snap of a brittle twig under the 
scampering feet of a squirrel. 

On the left, the woods sloped down to the 
creek. And now as Elizabeth saunters along 
under the pine-trees, let us tell you a little about 
her. She had been a child of unaccountable 
freaks and seemingly contradictory traits of char- 
acter: wild, wilful, tender, fanciful, intensely 
curious, always conscientious, and never thinking 
or acting in the lines of thought preconceived 
for her by others. As a young girl she would 
apply herself to study for months; then again 
she would feed her imagination upon history and 
poetry. Turing of this she turned ascetic, ana- 
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lyzed her inner self; studied the motives of all 
about her; and was accused by her parents of 
' inclination toward fasts, penances, and perusals 
of theological works. Indeed there was in 
Elizabeth a mysticism, which other elements 
being absent would make of her a sort of 
Madame Guyon, and there was too an ideal zeal 
in her, a lofty, unselfish earnestness, which be- 
longs to the reformer—possibly the fanatic. 
About this time a young student fell in love with 
Elizabeth, and in his first, his one tender epistle, 
likened her to the 
“Pensive nun, devout and pure, 
- Sober, steadfast, and demure.” 

She refused the youth kindly ; yet with some- 
what the feeling she would have had in dislodg- 
ing acaterpillar from her robe. Caterpillars had 
a place in creation, a right to be what they were ; 
but no right to place their soft, disgusting selves 
too close to her. This episode appeared to 
startle her out of her contemplative and some- 
what morbid life. She surprised her methodical 
father by a request to travel and “see the world.” 
She saw as much of it as she chose, which after 
all was not much; then she returned to refit her 
apartments more tastefully and to fill her shelves 
_ with books whose contents were like Greek to 
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the father, and whose title-pages were unknown 
to his wife. About this time five more suitors 
appeared ; a wild young man who courted Eliza- 
beth after the latest style of young American 
dandyism ; but who was in some way surprised 
into sentiment and sense on the day she refused 
him. He even naively likened her to his good 
grandmother, who had named him after a Puri 
tan preacher. Next came an old man with a 
large family; a clerk, who misspelled his love- 
letters; an honest farmer-boy, and a gentleman 
‘“unexceptionable in every particular ’’"—the 
neighbors said. With every one of these Eliza- 
beth experienced, in a greater or less degree, the 
sensations before mentioned as awakened by the 
caterpillar on her robe. She came to the con- 
clusion that she was not emotional. She said to 
herself : ‘‘ It is my conviction that I am incapa- 
ble of any such passion as forms the subject- 
matter of romantic literature. I shall with great 
serenity live a single life. The family is with- 
out doubt the woman’s kingdom—where, un- 
married, shall I find mine? I donot quite know; 
yet sometimes I feel life in every finger-tip, and 
enthusiasm in every thought. I am sanguine, 
conscious of a reserve power. I see on every 
side those whom I can help, and that by which I 
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can help myself. I have hope that I shall be able 
to do some work which shall be mine in the sense 
that no one else can do it.” 

But it is time that we let Miss Hogarth reach 
her destination. Father Cobb’s house stood on 
the spot chosen by a Dutch ancestor. It had 
received with each generation repairs and ad- 
ditions until its gable ends stood toward all 
points of the compass. As Elizabeth approached, 
she found the old man leaning on the gate, his 
little red wig on the top of a post, and the sun 
shining down on his bald pate. 

“Are you taking a sun bath?” she inquired 
gayly. 

“Yes, Martha says I get out here to ripen. 
It sort o’ takes stiffness out o’ my bones and 
gives me a meller feelin’ all over. But come in! 
come in!” 

Elizabeth followed the fat little old fellow up 
the walk bordered with flower beds into the 
homely little parlor, whose furniture was very 
old and quaint. In one corner stood an enor- 
mous clock, the wonder of Father Cobb’s child- 
hood, the pride and admiration of all his days. 
Around and around it had spun the thread of his 
existence, until so interwoven was it with his life 
that it seemed a part of himself. When a baby 
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he had lain hour after hour in his wooden cradle 
and watched the pendulum swing back and forth ; 
and in after years, when he was in any way ex- 
cited, one eye would move from side to side with 
something of the same motion. His favorite 
position was astride a chair, with back to the 
fire watching the pendulum. 

‘How its yer mar, Elizabeth? Her health is 
about as slimsy as mine. We old folks are a 
gittin’ along, a gittin’ along in years. I find the 
rheumatiz a regular grinder on human nater.” 

Miss Hogarth threw back her shawl and en- 
tered into an account of her mother’s symptoms. 
Soon the other member of the family appeared, 
the spinster daughter, sharp of tongue and skilful 
of hand, and to her also was Elizabeth most 
amiable. Martha found her visitor so pleasing 
she forgot her kitchen duties, until a smell of 
burned potatoes sent her to seek out the cause ; 
then several of the old man’s stories were pa- 
tiently listened to before Elizabeth inquired for 
David Fenton. 

“He will be home soon,” said Martha, return- 
ing from the kitchen and sitting down to knit a 
blue-yarn sock. ‘‘He went to the city this 
morning, but it’s time the train was in. He took 
some of the nicest grapes you ever saw—took 
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‘em to a sick friend, I believe; somebody he 
spent last Sunday with. Here he comes now!” 
and she glanced out of the window at a drab 
figure coming up the walk. 

The old dog Sancho sprang up from the fire- 
place, with a bark that changed to one long wag 
of his whole, ugly yellow body, as soon as he dis- 
covered the Quaker. 

“Tam right glad to see thee, Elizabeth,” said 
David, when he had patted the dog’s head and 
ensconced himself in the big leather chair oppo- 
site Father Cobb’s; “I have a good work for thee 
to think of doing.” 

“I presume you have,” said Martha, drawing 
out a knitting-needle and thrusting it into her peg 
of back hair. “ You do all the good you can, 
and set other folks at the same business.” 

“Wall now, sis,” said Father Cobb (he always 
called the spinster sis), “ain't it Scriptur to stir 
one another up to good works? We're lots of 
us lively enough on the fust of the injunction. 
It jibes right in with our carnal naters to poke 
our neighbors up; but I will venture to bet ’tain’t 
half of the time to good works we do it; it’s 
oftener to make what Dr. Watts calls ‘children 
of one famzlee’ fall out and scratch and fight.” 

‘‘T don’t know what you do to set the neigh- 
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bors fighting, but if anybody pokes them up 
around here, I ain’t the poker,” said Martha 
coolly, and without a thought of disrespect. 

Father Cobb polished off his head with his silk 
handkerchief and put on his wig, which he had 
picked off the gate-post and put in his pocket ; 
then he prepared to hear what David had to say 
to the young girl. 

‘“T have a friend in town, Elizabeth, a most 
excellent man and a fine scholar. He supports 
himself by literary work; but times are hard 
now and he has been a little pressed to get along 
in comfort, or what he cares for most, to keep 
his family in comfort. He could have had last 
year a good position and salary as a professor in 
a college, but he refused it, not foreseeing trouble 
‘that has come since. Now——’” 

‘Take your old nose out of my work-box, 
Sancho! If you bite that beeswax, I'll cuff 
your ugly ears,” said Martha so energetically that 
David paused to await results and forgot what 
he was saying. Elizabeth tried to prompt him 
by suggesting, ‘‘ Yes, father said you had some- 
thing you wished to tell me.” 

‘Oh, that was about a young woman looking 
for a situation.” 

“Don’t have anything to do with her, Eliza- 
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beth,” said Martha; ‘he found her in a charity 
hospital. You would have to fumigate her for 
weeks,” 

David Fenton paused for these “asides,” his 
face solemnity itself; but his eyes sparkled as 
he watched Martha wind yarn with vicious ve- 
locity. “I was turning.it over in my own 
mind,” he continued, “how I could help him, 
when he suggested something himself. He said 
he wished he could find a few scholars to study 
with him, Greek, Latin, mathematics, or history. 
He could go to them, or they could come to 
him, according to choice. In this way he could 
add to his income. I immediately said to my- 
self, perhaps Elizabeth Hogarth and I could 
find him one, two, or three pupils. Now, if 
thee knowest any young boys preparing for 
college, or any wanting a tutor, | am sure thee 
will remember my friend. Here is his ad- 
dress; have it with thee if by chance, or by a 
little effort, thee find a student or more for 
him.” 

‘‘T will do my best to help the poor old gen- 
tleman,” said Elizabeth ; “ I will make inquiries 
among my acquaintances. ” 

“ He is not an ol i 

The Quaker got no further; for Sancho did 
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bite the beeswax, and Martha in her haste to 
execute vengeance speedily, upset the whole 
contents of her work-box. David rose up and 
followed the flying spools of thread winding 
around the chair legs, rescued balls of tape, 
emeries, scissors, and pin-cushion ; then quietly 
restored them to the somewhat penitent maiden. 

“Thank you; I spose I am sorry. I think 
every time I won't box that dog’s ears again. 
Why couldn't I have been a Quaker too—now 
if I had been, I would have looked Sancho mildly 
in the eye and said, ‘Thee ought not to put thy 
jaws to my wax, friend.’ ” 

“Tt would have been as well, and saved thee 
trouble, Martha, and me, and the dog,” said 
David, plainly. 

‘« Sis, can’t you give Eliza—beth some grapes ?” 
asked Father Cobb. 

Martha arose meekly and went to a cupboard, 
_ from which she brought the fruit, and also a 
morsel of something which she slyly bestowed 
upon the dog behind David's chair. 

Elizabeth ate the grapes, and then prepared 
to go home. Martha picked her a fresh pink 
geranium from a bush in the window, and cor- 
dially invited her to come again. 

“I like that girl,” she remarked, as she shut 
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the door behind her. “Her head ain’t full of 
nonsense. She loves the truth as well as I do, 
although she serves it up with a little more 
‘style in the fixing.” 

“Yes, she’s a jewel,” said Father Cobb. “If 
I hadn’t a wig that spilt my beauty, and I s’posed 
Martha would make a nice, dutiful darter, I’d 
try my chances. Come now, Martha, flax 
around brisk and let's have supper. David is 
hungry, I presume.” 

It was evening when Miss Hogarth re-entered 
her own home—a house like most houses fur- 
nished by people of means. The library and 
Elizabeth’s rooms only had a character of their 
own ; upholsterers could no more have furnished 
and adorned these rooms than a committee of | 
pedagogues could have evolved the ‘“‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” Into the twilight of the 
warm-tinted, flower-perfumed parlor she entered, 
and found her parents—her mother, as usual, 
troubled in spirit. She was saying, ‘‘ Stephen, 
ain’t you ever going to have that grape arbor 
straightened up ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Hogarth composedly. 
He was aman who loved silence and brevity, 
and seldom had either. 

“Tt will blow over and break off all the new 
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climbers and most likely tear it up by the roots. 
I never saw before a man who would put off-— 
put off what ought to be done night away, and 
those are the best grapes on the place.” 

“T'll attend to it to-morrow.” 

“You never will think of it again, and the 
next high wind will wrench it straight up likely 
as not, and break all the climbers.” 

“Do stop harping on that old arbor.” 

“ Humph, easy said, and everything would go 
to ruin about the place if I didn’t bear it all on 
my mind, Only let a high wind sweep over us, 
and——” | 

“TI wish it would, and blow the old thing to 
atoms!” 

“Why, Stephen Hogarth! What does the 
Bible say ?” 

“Anything about me ?” 

She had been a little precipitate, and couldn’t 
quite settle on any one passage to quote; but 
she generalized undisturbed by a twinkle in 
Stephen’s eyes—‘“‘ The time may come when if 
I merely mention a thing is out of order on the 
premises, you will lose your temper. I should 
not so much care, only we have not another vine 
whose grapes have such a flavor.” 

‘“‘T hope, Susan, that we shall die together.” 
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“Why ?” she asked, startled into brevity by 
this burst of conjugal affection. 

‘‘ Because, while you are nagging St. Peter 
at the gate, I can slip by on the sly.” 

Mrs. Hogarth ignored her husband for three 
minutes, during which time any one who knew 
her could have foretold her next remark. Be- 
fore she makes it, however, let it be known that 
this was by no means a really quarrelsome or an 
unloving couple. Mrs. Hogarth was one of 
the most generous, kind-hearted, truly upright 
little bodies, who ever pcssessed the gift of con- 
tinuity in dialogue. It was her private opinion 
that her Stephen was what Mrs. Partington 
calls a “polygon of perfection”; but it would 
not do to be always admitting the fact. And 
Stephen—well, once when Susan left him for 
a month’s visit, he wandered around like the 
shipwrecked mariner, whose “right there was 
none to dispute ”"—and not a bit like that mari- 
ner in contentment of soul. At the end of five 
days he went after her, because ‘ Elizabeth 
could not get along without her mother.” 

In contemplating the tie which bound the 
twain, one remembered Sidney Smith's definition 
of marriage: “ It joins sometimes like a pair of 
shears that can’t be separated, move in opposite 
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directions, and always punish any one who comes 
between.” 

After the three minutes elapsed, she brightly 
inquired : 

‘“‘ How are stocks ?” 

“ Down!” 

“T presume so! What sent them down ?” 

“ Boiler on a steamer burst.” 

“TI don’t doubt it did. You bought in yes- 
terday, didn’t you, and held on when they were 
way up? It’salwaysso. The minute you buy, 
some big bank fails, or an old crater some- 
where, extinct ten thousand years, breaks out 
again and there you are, flat !—you go and sell 
out at a sacrifice, and up they go like a sky- 
rocket. I should think you'd learn wisdom. 
It is nothing but a lottery, and wicked too, I 
do believe At this point we will stop, for 
Mrs. Hogarth will not; this is a mere perora- 
tion. 


CHAPTER III. 
A GREEK ENTHUSIAST. 


A SINGULAR friendship existed between the 
elderly friend and Elizabeth Hogarth. ‘“ Bess,” 
as the Cobbs called her, had no intimate girl 
friends, no one of her own age to whom she 
told all her moods. She said girls were silly, 
and they thought her erratic, bluestocking, and 
too “superior” in her airs and graces. David 
Fenton knew her as she was: proud, earnest, 
guileless as a child, capable of practical work, 
equally capable of absurdities. She would some. 
times play with him as a child jests with an in- 
dulgent parent. Again she came to him in the 
depths of youthful despair, and poured out her 
troubles, her defeated aspirations, and her ‘“ di- 
vine discontent ” with what he knew was the 
too much plum-cake and honey of her existence. 
She could have and do what she liked, so she 
did little and wanted nothing that money could 
buy and everything it could not. Sometimes 
he tried to make her see these were the ‘“ grow- 
ing pains” of every earnest young nature, but 
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oftener he sent her artfully about some work for 
somebody else, and she was happy again. 

He had spoken to her of John Welles, but he 
thought it rather unlikely that she knew any one 
whom John could have as a pupil, so he did not 
refer to him again beyond giving her his address 
and recommending him most highly as a teacher. 
She retained the impression that John was an 
elderly married man. What David did, how- 
ever, was to try to interest her in Dorothy 
Hakes. He wanted to find the girl a situation, 
but over and above that he wished to send 
Elizabeth on some errand to the hospital. He 
thought the sight of its inmates, the smell of 
carbolic acid, the suggestions of lives outside her 
perfumed parlor would be a healthful remedy for 
the aforesaid divine discontent. He was greatly 
pleased therefore when it fell out about a week 
after his visit to New York that there was a 
vacant place in the Hogarth kitchen, and Mrs. 
Hogarth at once urged Bess to go to the hos- 
pital and bring back this Dorothy if she seemed 
at all suitable for a servant. 

Elizabeth had been very restless and moody 
for a few days,.and to her mother’s satisfaction, 
she agreed to go; for she “had an errand” of 
her own to accomplish. 
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What this errand might be Mrs. Hogarth did 
not presume to ask; in fact, she did not care. 
She had long ago settled it that Bess was “ very 
intellectual,” and ‘such folks are full of hob- 
bies.” She was rather proud than otherwise 
that Bess had a library all her own, full of books 
that she, Mrs. Hogarth, never would have opened 
in her own youth, when ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw ” 
or ‘The Children of the Abbey” met all her 
needs of heart and soul. For the last five years 
Elizabeth had, much to David Fenton’s secret 
amusement, been possessed by the desire to know 
simply everything. She had a retentive memory 
and keen insight, so she did learn choice bits and 
‘elegant extracts” of art, history, science, re- 
ligion, and nobody could tell what all. It was 
only insatiable curiosity masquerading as eager 
scholarship, but the pretty actor was playing that 
it was all real and so believing it to be. She had 
learned much French and German too, some 
Spanish and Italian, had struggled hard with 
Latin, and once in a high flight had purchased 
a Sanscrit grammar, a Hindoo drama, and an 
Icelandic dictionary. They cost her thirty dol- 
lars, being books never, strictly speaking, pop- 
ular; but they filled her soul with awe, and she 
had pondered deeply on several paragraphs that 
she was perfectly able to comprehend. 
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About the time David told her of John Welles, 
Bess was mentally scourging herself for being 
superficial, She had not ‘‘mastered” one single 
branch of human knowledge. The Icelandic 
dictionary seemed to weigh tons, and to be 
solidly seated on her conscience. She had the 
nightmare in Sanscrit after an evening of humil- 
lation. When she got very blue she took to 
her Bible, being with all her whims a conscien- 
tious Christian girl. It occurred to her while 
reading the gospels how helpful it would be if 
she could read the New Testament in Greek. 
She was gloomily reflecting that soon after buy- 
ing alot of Greek books, she had been possessed 
with a wish to study into the theories about the 
Central American ruined cities, Those fascinat- 
ing gods, Quetzalcoatl and Mictlantenctli, had 
superseded in her imagination the deities of 
Olympus, and the dust had covered her Greek : 
books. Suddenly she received an inspiration. 
It was this: She might take up the neglected 
study with this impecunious old professor who 
was David's friend. She could go into the city 
two or three times a week to recite. True, he 
asked for boys as pupils, but he surely would 
prefer a quiet, well-behaved young lady who 
would have some regard for the probably shat- 
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tered nerves of the unfortunate old gentleman. 
Her money would be as good for him as if she 
were a boy. No sooner had she come to this 
conclusion than she was all aglow with enthu- 
siasm. If she knew her Greek Testament well 
she would receive new light on the Scriptures ; 
if she heeded what she learned she would grow 
spiritually. Finally, she resolved not to tell 
David until she had commenced her lessons 
with his venerable friend. 

The morning after her decision Mrs. Hogarth 
asked her to go for Dorothy, and she readily 
promised. 

It was another lovely day in late September, 
and Elizabeth took pleasure in making haste 
slowly. The car from the ferry went past 
Macy's shop, and “superior” as our heroine was 
considered she well knew where to find pretty 
laces, ribbons, sashes, and the novelties the girls 
delight in. It was afternoon before she arrived 
at the hospital. David had sent her to the 
nurse with whom he was best acquainted, and 
had previously asked her to take Bess around 
the great castle of misery. Unaware of the fact 
she would willingly have been spared a sight of 
various wards, but she could not with civility 
shake off the pleasant nurse who seemed deter- 
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mined to take her to Dorothy Hakes by way of 
the sick and suffering, As they passed bed after 
bed in which lay women with wan faces, some 
no older than herself, Bess’s really tender heart 
melted with pity. She felt half conscience 
smitten to reflect that in a moment she would | 
walk out into the sweet light well, strong, with ~ 
everything these had not.. Some lessons are 
quickly learned. Certain half feverish and 
wholly sentimental discontentments with her 
condition came to mind. She had called them 
yearnings after the unattainable. Actually when 
the nurse stopped to speak toa consumptive girl 
coughing her life away and wearing an un- 
bleached night-dress marked ‘“ Bellevue Hos- 
pital,” Bess’s eyes ran over with tears. She 
would have liked just then to have beaten Eliza- 
beth Hogarth, and she called herself most hon- 
estly a miserable sinner, all the more wickedly 
sin-deserving that she wore a dainty gown and 
faultless gloves, 

Greatly to her relief they finished the tour of 
bare, clean corridors and wards with long rows 
of cots, coming at last to a little room where 
Dorothy Hakes was sewing together surgeon’s 
bandages. Her prominent eyes stood out like 
green-glass marbles at the unexpected appear- 
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ance of what seemed to her a beauty arrayed in 
purple and fine linen—at least in a soft cashmere, 
elegantly fitted. But she rallied her forces when 
Miss Hogarth explained the reason of her visit 
and questioned her as to what she could do. 

“Wall, that depends. I'll tell-ye first off I 
ain’t no fashionable cook, able to make croketts 
and mayornace—not yet, but I can l’arn. I ain’t 
a fool. What I can do every time, if I have the 
wherewith, is to make bread and riz biscuit light 
as a feather ; doughnuts, riz and soda sort both ; 
can cook all sorts of plain meat, vegetables, roast 
poultry, make pies (old style), and three kinds 
of cake, not saying gingerbread and cookies. 
Washing and ironing is understood, of course, ’ 
and keeping thingsall clean and ship-shape. I’m 
a Protestant, and I needn’t work out if I’d live on 
my relations down East, but I won't if I know 
it.” 

These sound somewhat like great and swell- 
ing words, but as Dorothy uttered them in her 
simple, hearty way they were not too self-assert- 
ive. Elizabeth stated exactly what her mother 
required, and Dorothy thought she could satisfy 
requirements. She was not at all unpleasantly 
familiar, neither was she servile; although 
younger, less angular and independent she re- 
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minded Bess of Martha Cobb. When it was 
decided that she should return with Bess she ex- 
plained : ‘‘ All my things were burned up, but, 
luckily, |, had a little money with me. I've got 
fixed up pretty decent since, but it won’t take me 
long to pack, I reckon.” 

Then, after consultation with the nurse, she left 
her bag to be sent by express while she took 
only what could be carried in her hand. Bess 
had thought to have her await her at the ferry- 
house, but seeing how perfectly respectable she 
appeared when attired in anew gingham, a plain 
dark hat and lisle-thread gloves, she said: “I 
have a business call to make down town, and 
you can go with me.” 

Once in the street the girl kept respectful 
silence, but by her interest in everything going 
on showed that the city was new to her. They 
had taken a car down Second Avenue, and when 
they got out Bess was confused about the locality 
of the Welles house, but found it after inquiries 
at a corner grocery. 

The bell was promptly answered by a neat 
but stupid young maid who stared when Eliza- 
beth asked for Mr. John Welles. 

“He don’t be in till later, Miss,” she finally 
answered. 
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“Then, perhaps, I can see Mrs. Welles, if she 
is at liberty.” 

“Yes, Miss Welles is to home; will ye walk 
into the parlor ?” 

“* Please say it is a friend of Mr. David Fen- 
ton,” said Bess, handing the maid a card from 
her pocket-book. <A dainty little affair was this 
last, and much admired by Dorothy, who seated 
herself on the edge of a hair-cloth covered chair 
and gazed about at the big mirrors, the carpet 
strewed with huge bouquets, and the time-worn 
splendor that struck Bess as rather pathetic, but 
exactly what people getting older and poorer 
would carefully preserve. The back parlor was 
evidently used as a library, and long book-cases 
filled three sides from floor to ceiling. 

“T would like to take my lessons in there,’ 
thought Bess. ‘I can see the waving tops of 
green trees through the blinds, and it looks cool 
and peaceful.” 

Her satisfaction was complete when little 
Aunt Hannah appeared with a white thread-lace 
cap on her tight, white curls. She was a lady to 
her finger tips, and would have detected an im- 
propriety in the Queen herself had she lived at 
court, but she was as unworldly asa child of ten. 
With Shakespeare she believed too that nothing 
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can ‘be amiss when simpleness and duty tender 
it.” She greeted Bess cordially as David Fen- 
ton’s friend, and pleased with her bright eyes and 
smiles, she begged her to take off her wraps and 
let her order her some cake and a tiny glass of 
wine. | 

Bess of course declined, talked with her of 
David a moment or two, and then explained her 
errand. She said David had told her that Mr. 
Welles was about to have a few pupils, and that 
she wished to take Greek lessons. At first the 
old lady supposed she was making application 
for somebody else, her younger brother perhaps, 
and she exclaimed: “ Yes, John has two new 
scholars, real nice boys, sons of Judge Brewster. 
One has been delicate and so got behind in his 
class; the other is a little dull.” 

The old lady loved to talk, and she had ques- 
tioned her nephew hitherto, so that she knew 
exactly what hours the boys recited, what they 
paid, and all details. These she innocently 
prattled on about until to her secret surprise she 
discovered that Bess was herself the proposed 
pupil. Tact kept her from hastily expressing 
what she felt until she rapidly reasoned that after 
all the thing was not so strange. Young ladies 
now were going to college, making doctors and 
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lawyers of themselves. This seemed a very nice, 
intelligent young woman, and she had brought 
her maid with her, which was very proper and 
thoughtful. In her day girls did not run about 
alone. She told Bess that she heard John say 
he wanted one more pupil. He might not be 
in for an hour or more, but if Bess did not care 
to wait she would faithfully report the interview 
and he could communicate with her. 
“Very well then Mrs. Welles, if you will be 
kind enough to say to the Professor 7 
“Oh, dear me, nobody calls him a_profes- 
sor!” cried Aunt Hannah, with a silvery laugh. 
Bess was rather surprised, but went on: “ If 
you will tell him I am very anxious to go on 
with my Greek. I have studied it a little off 
and on, but there is no one at Summerwild who 
can teach me. I like coming into the city twice 
or three times a week, and I will conform to any 
hour before late afternoon. Of course, I must 
go home before dark. Asto terms, whatever his 
are, will be all right. I will leave my address.” 
To all of this Aunt Hannah smiled approval, 
and graciously followed the charming young 
person and her wall-eyed companion to the front 
door, where they bade her a courteous adieu, all 
mutually pleased. 
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While Bess was looking for a cross-town car, 
Dorothy ventured to ask: 

‘“Are there many Greek-talking folks here- 
abouts?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, I thought maybe there was—there’s a 
lot of Pollacks and such come over lately, or I 
didn’t know but perhaps you was goin’ to teach 
some in Sunday-school, like heathen Chinee.” 

Bess took pity on her, and replied to her un- 
spoken question : 

“ T want to read Greek. The New Testament 
was originally written in Greek, and I would 
like to read that and some wonderful poems.” 

‘“Q-oh! Sakes alive. Well, I don’t read 
mine half what I orter in plain English. Our 
old minister to home he give me a soft-shell one, 
real Russha leather cover, and I promised to be 
more faithful. I am awful fond of poetry 
though. I can sing ‘Curfew shall not Ring 
To-night’ from beginning to end,’—saying 
which Dorothy let out of her a succession of 
guttural sounds which caused Bess to hustle her 
on the platform of a passing car, fearing she might 
ring curfew then and there. She trod on a fat 
man’s toes and almost sat in his wife’s lap, which 
naturally brought her down to present realities. 
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The next thing in order was to pay their fare, 
and to Bess’s consternation her pocket-book was 
nowhere to be found. 

‘Tf you have not dropped it or had it stolen, 
you have left it in the old lady’s parlor,” whis- 
pered Dorothy, ‘‘for I surely seen you take 
your card out of it. I noticed how pretty it 
was. Don’t worry now; I have got two dol- 
lars in my old purse, and that will get us home. 
Or do you want to go back to the house ?” 

“No, it is no use if I have lost it in the 
street,” said Bess slowly. ‘If I left it there, 
my card is in it and they will know. Anyway, 
I spent so much this morning there can't be but 
a dollar or two in it. The book itself is pretty ; 
I would be sorry to lose it, but never mind ; lend 
me, please, the two dollars, and I will return it 
as soon as we reach home.” 

It was about sunset when they got to Sum- 
merwild. 

“‘Oh, my! there is a lot of outdoors about it, 
ain't they ? Well, I always liked the country,” 
commented Dorothy. ‘I'd orter, seeing I was 
born and brought up to twenty-seven on our 
little farm. Hills, they look natural; but these 
houses—villers, I suppose you call them—ain’t 
much like farm housen. Ours don’t bust into 
viranders and portercoachers. . If we women 
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folks get a wood-shed for hot-weather cooking 
out of the oven, we’re thankful. Mar and I 
were ten year or more squeezing ourn out of par.” 
' «Mr, Fenton lives there,” said Bess, pointing 
to the Cobb cottage. ‘He is the salt of the 
earth, if anybody is. And that house with the 
bay-window—the one across the river—is ours,” 

“ That—wall, it is real swell. I only hope 
I'll suit your mar. I mean to do my best.” 

‘That 1s all any one can be expected to do,” 
remarked our wise Elizabeth. 

“My! ain’t this air sweet? Seems to me I 
never want to smell carbolic acid again or hear 
the word hospital”; and Dorothy went sniffing 
the evening breeze with her somewhat abbre- 
viated nose well up and her big eyes turning to 
all the points of the compass in her desire to see 
the settlement. 

Mrs. Hogarth, who was naturally timid, was 
rather overcome by her new maid's energetic 
‘‘T-have-come-to-stay air.” She herself had the 
gift of continuity in conversation, but Dorothy’s 
fluency enabled her every time to come out 
ahead when they engaged in domestic dialogues. 
However, after a few days, the good lady had 
no further misgivings about Dorothy’s ability to 
cook, wash, and iron. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WELLES HOME. 


Joun WELLEs did not return home until mid- 
night the day of Elizabeth Hogarth’s visit. He 
had warned Aunt Hannah never to be alarmed 
if he were absent the whole night, for, if a profit- 
able bit of reporting came in his way, he eagerly 
followed it up. The editorial chair was his goal, 
but in the meantime all was fish that came to 
his net. 

This night he softly turned his latch-key, and 
went as silently as possible up the stairs and. 
past the sleeping rooms of his father and his 
aunt. At the head of the second flight of stairs 
was his brother Clarence’s room. John stopped 
there a moment, noticed that the door was not 
latched, and so pushed it gently open. It was 
bright moonlight, and every article in the room 
was visible. All John heeded was the smoothly 
spread unoccupied bed. He went out, leaving 
the door wide open, and entered the next room. 
He was tired enough for sleep, but lighting the 
gas he drew from his pocket a bundle of papers 
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and busied himself with them, saying to himself, 
‘“T will sit up until he comes in. I never get a 
chance to talk with him in the daytime, and he 
must not go on as he is going.” 

He dropped into a chair with a movable writ- 
ing-desk in its arm, and labored to fix his atten- 
tion on his work. He succeeded so well that 
he was all-absorbed in it when the clock in a 
neighboring tower struck two. Just after came 
‘the sound of carriage wheels, loud laughter, and 
male voices singing. The carriage seemed to 
stop, the noise suddenly subsided ; then came a 
fumbling and rattling of the door-key and knob. 
It opened and there was low laughter, with a 
pushing, rustling scramble. They shut the door, 
the carriage started off, its inmates bursting into 
singing, shouting, and merriment, gradually 
growing fainter as they were lost in the dis- 
tance. 

“He has come home drunk,” groaned John, 
in a tone half grieved, half disgusted. He 
waited, fearing to disturb his father if he went 
down, and thinking that Clarence, as once before, 
would lie on the parlor sofa until daylight. But, 
no, he heard him, in a minute or two, start up 
the stairs. The halls were dimly lighted, the 
stair carpet thick, and he came softly. He was 
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nearly up to his room when he made a misstep 
and fell sprawling on the landing, with what in 
the silence of the night seemed a great noise. 
Almost immediately John heard his father ring- 
ing the little call-bell that he kept at hand in 
case of need. It took no time to get to Clar- 
ence, pull him to his feet, then, hearing Aunt 
Hannah coming, John went on to his father’s 
room. 

‘For pity’s sake! What is that noise in the 
house this time of night?” scolded the old man. 
“You boys must think it no matter whether I 
get a wink of sleep or not once in the twenty- 
four hours.” 

‘‘T am very sorry, father, that it woke you up. 
I have been out later than usual to-night, and— 
and——” 

“Well, you needn't come home head first if 
you have,” grumbled his father, who would as 
soon suspect David Fenton of a “spree” 
as his John. ‘‘ Now you are here, just give me 
a drink of that crust coffee and throw something 
across the foot of my bed; the night is cool.” 

When John had done as requested and gone 
out, he heard Aunt Hannah talking in Clarence’s 
room, and his heart sank. It was anew and a 
very great grief to him that his only brother was 
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surely getting very intemperate; but he hoped 
the evil was not past cure. He had kept the 
knowledge from his aunt and his father, 
knowing that neither of them could do anything 
to stay the boy’s downward course. The feeble 
old man would only vent his feelings in re- 
proaches, wailing and bitter words, while the 
knowledge would make wretched his last days, 
Clarence had been the idol of father and aunt 
ever since he was left to them a lonely, mother- 
less baby. 

‘““Why, Clarence, speak to me! Are you 
hurt, or are you ill?” Aunt Hannah was say- 
ing as she ran here and there in search of a 
match. She found one and lighted the gas as 
John appeared. Clarence had sunk into an easy- 
chair ; his face was very red, his eyelids drooped 
over his sleepy eyes and his arms hung limp over 
the chair. 

“Oh, go to bed, aunt ; you'll get the rheuma- 
tism. Nothing the mat—mat—matter with me. 
Got belated, that’s all—was sort of chilly—took 
something warming—gone to my—my he—ad,”’ 
and Clarence half settled himself for a doze, 
blinked at Aunt Hannah in her queer night cos- 
tume, and tried to rouse himself and act as if 
nothing of any consequence had happened. 
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Poor Aunt Hannah's face was a study. It ex- 
pressed first the gentlest concern, then mingled 
horror and disgust struggling with astonishment. 
She walked about Clarence as if she saw him for 
the first time. Her nostrils were keener than 
her eyes. 

“John!” she gasped, “he smells horribly 
of brandy! Isn’t he the worse for liquor ?” 

“Not a bit the worse, auntie—only a little 
befuddled. Don’t you fuss; trot right away to 
bed, and I'll meet you, love, in the morn— 
morning,” hiccoughed Clarence, beginning to 
undress. 

‘‘T want to see you in the morning,” said John 
sternly ; then turning to his aunt he said: ‘ Yes, 
Clarence has been drinking, but he is in no state 
now to realize the shame of it. Come, Aunt 
Hannah, you will take cold.” 

The poor old lady burst into tears. 

“Qh, come now; don't take it that way, 
sweetheart,” muttered Clarence in maudlin ten- 
derness, as John led her out of the room shiver- 
ing from head to foot. 

‘“T can’t go to bed, John,” she expostulated. 
“T must hear the whole of this, and know how 
long it has been going on.” | 

“Then go down and put on something warmer 
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and I will be in your room in a moment or 
two,” said John. 

When he went, taking care that his father 
could not hear him, he found her sobbing alone 
in the moonlight. Seating himself by her side 
he said: ‘I know this is an awful shock to you, 
Aunt Hannah, but you must not despair. Clar- 
ence isyoung and can't yet be aslave tothis habit.” 

“Oh, John, is it a habit already ?” 

“J will tell you all I know, Aunt Hannah. 
A year ago New-Year’s day Clarence and I made 
calls, though not together, nor, asa rule, on the 
same people. He visits in a very fashionable 
and rather fast set, but toward night we hap- 
pened to meet in a friend’s house away up-town. 
There were a lot of pretty girls receiving calls 
with the hostess, and we were urged to stay and 
dance in the evening, as were others who came. 
Clarence was full of his fun and the merriest of 
the whole, but he drank so much champagne 
that it took all my will and powers of persuasion 
to get him away before he disgraced himself. He 
solemnly declared the next day that he was never 
before so overcome ; but being New-Year, very 
cold, and having tasted wine at a great many 
houses, he had gotten more than he realized. 
All the same I was troubled.” 
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‘“T remember now,” put in Aunt Hannah, “you 
talked so to me, John, about putting tempta- 
tion in men’s way that after that New-Year I 
made coffee for my table. Your father said I 
was ‘getting fanatical in my old age.’ You 
know all the old New York families of my day 
and prime used wine at dinner. You said times 
had changed ; that men lived faster, and it was 
not safe. Was it for Clarence’s sake you made 
me promise not to have it any more on the 
‘table ?” 

“For his sake at first, for Isaw he drank three 
glasses to a half glass of father’s. Father cared 
nothing for it, and never missed it unless he had 
a friend here. It was that way with me, but 
Clarence’s doings, and the career of young fellows 
who are far worse than he is now, have con- 
vinced me that we Americans can’t drink wine, 
beer, or intoxicants without doing it to excess. 
At least where one man can, twocannot. Well, 
ever since, I fear, Clarence takes champagne 
wherever he goes, and he is a great favorite.” 

“Ob, John, think of it! Such a brilliant 
young man starting out in sucha promising way. 
Then, too, now when everything depends on his 
own exertions,” 

“That fact may save him, or help to do it. 
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He learned to love wine in Europe when he 
had nothing to do and plenty of money to 
spend.” | 

“ Have you reasoned and plead with him as a 
brother ought to ?” 

“T have used every argument man could use ; 
he will not admit there is any danger. I have 
begged him to drop out of the circle he fre- 
quents and devote himself entirely to business, 
or at least to amuse himself in safer ways.” 

“ And can’t you prevail on him to do it ?” 

“T cannot. Some poor young men would 
have been coolly dropped by the men he is most 
with ; for all their amusements cost more than 
Clarence can possibly afford ; but he is too good 
company to be spared. They like his fun.” 

“ He may not be able to afford great sums,’ 
said Aunt Hannah, more severely than John 
had ever heard her speak, “but he gets a good 
salary, and you know, John Welles, that not a 
dollar has he given toward the household ex- 
penses these many months. You are support- 
ing him, and it is not just to you and very un- 
manly in him.” 

“T know, Aunt Hannah; but you must re- 
member his past. He never knew the worth of 
money until he lost his allowance from father. 
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I tried to make him see that he ought to share 
the responsibility with me; but I only hurt his 
feelings. He is very generous, and he told me that 
he had been put in what I suppose were trying 
places for such a fellow—places where he would 
be considered mean if he did not pay. The 
trouble is he leaps and looks afterward. That 
yachting club and his two weeks’ vacation cost 
him about half a year’s salary, or that with half 
a dozen other things, but extravagance is nothing 
to drunkenness,” sighed John. ‘I was going to 
say,” he added a minute later, ‘‘that he won't 
break away from his fashionable friends because 
he is wonderfully smitten by a MissGrace. She 
is the daughter of one of the partners in his 
place of business, is very gay, rather pretty, 
and 

“And what, John ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know if Clarence is serious, or 
if it is only a flirtation. He says her parents 
expect her to marry a millionaire of their ac- 
quaintance.” 

‘“ But for this failing Clarence is good enough 
for a princess,” remarked Aunt Hannah. 

“And this, Aunt Hannah, may not be the 
ruin of him if he will listen to reason. You 
talk to him yourself to-morrow. . He loves you 
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and never had any other mother that he can 
remember.” 

“Yes, John, I will,” sobbed the little lady, 
“but we must pray for him, you and I, for I 
am afraid he does not pray for himself.” 

“TI do it every day of my life—every time I 
see a young fellow enter a bar-room, and that 
Is not once a day, by any means. Now I in- 
sist on your going to bed or you will be ill to- 
morrow.” 

‘“‘T shall not sleep; but go, dear boy, you need 
all the rest you can get. You are our only 
prop now.” 

“Oh, keep up a brave heart, auntie. We 
know where to put our trust,” and comforting 
her with an unusual kiss (for John was not de- 
monstrative) the elder brother left her. It was 
long before he slept. He loved Clarence most 
sincerely, but he knew him as neither father 
nor aunt could know him. This was not his 
only failing. He was fickle, recklessly prodigal 
of money, selfish when it was any matter of 
duty or self-sacrifice or the least unpleasant. In 
boyish days he got into mischief and John took 
the blame. In college John took the honors 
and Clarence had the fun. Now John was the 
useful and he the ornamental member of so- 
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ciety. It was late to make him over; but John 
Welles resolved that, God helping him, he would 
do his best to be his brother’s keeper. He fell 
asleep at last, but poor Aunt Hannah did not 
close her tearful eyes in slumber again that 
night. She remembered with remorse her some- 
time offers of wine and cake to callers; with 
no pledge or white ribbon she joined in heart 
once and forever the noble army of total ab- 
stainers, and she betook herself mightily to 
prayer. It was intolerably painful for her to 
think that this awful curse of drunkenness could 
be fixed on the little golden-haired, bright-eyed 
darling she had received from his dying mother’s 
arms. What would they do without John? 

She thought, too, of her poor stricken brother. 
Querulous as he was from age and physical 
causes, Joseph was a God-serving man and both 
he and Hannah looked back on a long line of 
patriots, statesmen, and Christian gentlemen. A 
drunken Welles she had no more reason to re- 
member than a dishonest one, and it was the 
comfort left to them now in their comparative 
poverty that no man, woman, or child had suf- 
fered loss by Clarence’s father. 

It was no wonder that in the day that fol- 
lowed poor Aunt Hannah totally forgot Eliza- 
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beth Hogarth and her message for John. When 
she might have remembered who can tell? The 
next day but one, howéver, John in crossing 
the parlor noticed something glitter in the sun- 
shine on the carpet. It was the clasp on Eliza- 
beth’s pocket-book, which after picking up he 
turned over and over in his hand. E. H. was 
the silver monogram on the cover, so with 
the thought that it could not belong to any of the 
family he opened it and read the card. Learn- 
ing nothing in this way he took it to his aunt. 

‘‘Dear me, John!” she exclaimed. “It be- 
longs to the young girl— David Fenton's relative 
or friend. There, how sorry I am, but I have 
forgotten to tell you anything about her,” and 
begging his pardon the old lady told him of his 
visitor and her errand. He looked surprised 
and not pleased. 

“Why, I particularly told David I wanted 
boys preparing for college.” 

‘Well, don’t girls go to college nowadays ?” 
asked Aunt Hannah. 

“Oh, yes—Harvard Annex and that sort of 
thing—I don’t care about sex in education, as 
the phrase goes; but I can bring boys to my 
time and convenience, using no ceremony. 
With a girl ? 
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John left the sentence unfinished, but Aunt 
Hannah understood him partially. 

‘Qh, this seemed a very sensible, nice one. 
She particularly said you could arrange to suit 
yourself if only her lessons were in the daytime. 
She was very pleasing and had a maid with her.” 

“ Rich girl, then, and able to pay well. Queer 
in David, but he is a level-headed old Quaker, 
and would not send me an undesirable or 
_ troublesome pupil. How old did you say ?” 

“Oh, not old at all,” replied Aunt Hannah, 
who counted among her friends “girls” of 
forty, and who, like all women long past youth, 
are innocently inaccurate. ‘I should say fifteen 
or sixteen, and very ladylike. I took a great 
fancy to her.” 

“Well, then, here goes. I will take her on 
your recommendation, Aunt Hannah, though I 
don’t hunger and thirst for the girl. I think, 
too, David must know what he is about. She 
wished positively to have lessons, did she, and 
was not ‘just thinking about it’ ?” 

‘‘She asked me decidedly to have you write 
her and tell your hours and terms, and she would 
come to you by appointment,” answered Aunt 
Hannah, a trifle piqued that John should think 
she had not fully understood the situation. 
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They were in the sunny, old-fashioned library, 
so John seated himself at the seventy-year-old 
“secretary, with its mahogany claws and in- 
numerable pigeon-holes. He wrote Miss Eliza- 
beth Hogarth a very formal note stating details 
in regard to lessons, and setting an hour for her 
coming on the following Tuesday. He pictured 
her to himself half unconsciously as a stout, 
black-eyed, aggressive young thing, whose 
schoolmates called her Libby and accounted 
her. ‘the smartest girl in the class.” This had 
probably fired Libby’s ambition, and she was 
fitting for some woman's college or a seminary 
masquerading under that name. Well, success 
to her! This is a free country. 

Elizabeth was much pleased with the letter. 
She read it twice over, and said to herself, ‘‘ He 
is as nice in his way as his dear old lady wife, I 
have no doubt. I hope he will wear a black 
skull-cap, and I wish he would have knee- 
breeches and silver buckles like old Colonel 
Peck, but that is too much to hope for. I can 
fancy him taking snuff out of an inlaid box with 
a vanilla bean in it, and calling me madam with 
that sort of courtly politeness such old-time 
gentlemen always have. I shall just love the 
old scholar. He is not a Quaker, but all David 
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Fenton’s personal friends are different from mod- 
ern, stylish folks. I will take him in flowers, 
and get him—even his handwriting is quaint 
and belongs to the time when people leisurely 
wrote twenty pages for a letter, sealed and sent 
by post,” and the imaginative young woman 
gazed at the penmanship of a man who reported 
news at the rapidest rate his fingers could ac- 
complish in order to “get it in before midnight.” 
Tuesday came more like a belated summer 
day than one that by the almanac should come 
six weeks later than summer. Mrs. Hogarth 
had known of so many unique pursuits under- 
taken by Bess that she would not have been sur- 
prised to hear that she had engagements with 
an astronomer in Greenwich Observatory—if 
the place is frequented by star-gazers. All she 
said, when told of the Greek lessons, was: 
“Well now, Bess, every time you go into the 
city you can return a few formal calls. Weowe © 
little visits to ever so many people. To-day 
want to go to see the Wilcox bride?” | 
‘Oh, I do detest such inane interviews. The 
Wilcoxes and I have not two ideas in common.” 
Then, knowing how much her mother longed to 
know how the bride looked, dressed, if she meant 
to keep house or live with the old people, etc., 
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etc. Bess relented and promised to call at the 
Wilcoxes before her lesson. This necessitated 
a more elaborate toilet, but that was easily 
effected, and Miss Hogarth never looked pret- 
tier than when she sallied forth that Tuesday 
afternoon. She did the Wilcox duty first, and 
discussed the weather and saw the bride’s wed- 
ding gifts, took notes with reference to her 
mother’s questions later, and at last was free to 
seek her teacher. 

Again the pudding-face maid opened the 
Welles door and stared, but this time informed 
her that “ Mr. Welles was in the libr’y, would she 
please walk in?” 

Bess pleased and entered with a sudden ac- 
cess of timidity. The professor might be after 
all so learned as to be aterror. There was only 
a young man in the library. He glanced up 
from his book witha surprised, questioning look 
as the maid let her in and departed. He ac- 
' knowledged her presence, of course, courteously, 
and Bess bowed just civilly enough, then seated 
herself, and silence ensued. The young man 
was evidently puzzled, for Bess looked uncom- 
monly stately in her visiting attire. He arose, 
saying, “I beg your pardon, but you wish to 
see ?” 
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“Mr. John Welles—the old gentleman.” 

“Mr. Joseph Welles; he is confined to his 
room, having had a stroke of paralysis con i 

“ Paralysis—since Friday. Oh, how sad! 
But I thought . 

“Oh, no; not so lately. He was stricken 
down last spring,” replied John, without one 
idea of his own stupidity. But how could he 
recognize his “ Libby” ? 

“Tt is Mr. John Welles I mean. I am sure 
that is his name; the Greek teacher.” 

“Tam John Welles, and I beg a thousand 
pardons if you are Miss Hogarth,” exclaimed 
John, feeling as if he were whirling rapidly. 

There never was an atom of guile about Bess. 
She exclaimed, in her turn, ‘‘ You!” in such 
utter astonishment that John suddenly felt firm 
on his feet again ; his pride rather piqued. | 

‘IT mean—that is, I supposed Mr. Fenton's 
friend was an elderly man,” she went on. 

It was embarrassing indeed; a man of less 
tact would have laughed and angered his visitor. 

John gently replied, as he pulled a chair to- 
ward the library table, ‘I am not old, but ‘get- 
ting on,’ so David seems to think. What a 
friend, in every sense of the word, that man is; 
he has known me ever since I used to search his 
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pockets for chestnuts, and find them, too. He 
loaded up for our benefit, and how we young- 
sters adored him.” 

He talked with the perception that Bess must 
have time to rearrange her ideas, for her cheeks 
were getting pinker and pinker. Elizabeth’s 
‘mental processes were rapid. Lightning-like were 
now her thoughts. “I have been a fool to as- 
sume he must be young, but I have agreed to 
take lessons, Will I not seem another sort of 
a fool if I make a scene and refuse? He is 
David Fenton's friend, and David praised him 
highly.” 

“JT will help her if she wants to retreat,” 
thought John. ‘I will assume nothing is set- 
tled.” Thereupon he began as if her object in 
calling was merely to discuss possible future les- 
sons. He asked how much Greek she knew, 
and begged her to excuse him while he went for 
a book. Her intuitions were even keener than 
his. She understood how delicately he was try- 
ing to save her from embarrassment, when, a few 
minutes after, and before he returned, Aunt 
Hannah entered, a little flustered but extremely 
cordial. She got Bess a fan, talked fast, and, 
picking up a bit of sewing, seated herself in a 
low chair by the window, saying, with just a lit- 
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tle too much of an effort at naturalness, “ John — 
is home so little that he lets his old aunt keep 
him company whenever he sits here. I knit 
and he writes.” 

John came back with the grammar (it 
looked much like a book he carried out with 
him), and during his absence Bess had come to 
one of her rapid decisions. She took it for 
granted that now she was to take Greek of who- 
ever taught it on the premises, be it Aunt Han- 
nah, the pudding-faced maid, or this absurd re- 
ality into which her ideal with knee-breeches 
and snuff-box had dissolved itself. Absurd, that 
is by contrast ; for as a young man there was no 
fault to be found with John. For the next 
hour they devoted themselves to the matter in 
hand. He examined Bess as to what she knew, 
and shocked Aunt Hannah by the plainness 
with which he assured his pupil that she had 
only a superficial notion of the language, and 
proposed to begin all over again. 

There was no apparent embarrassment after 
the first, and Bess soon began to show the naive 
enthusiasm that every new undertaking awoke in 
her. She was quick, too—exceedingly quick of 
comprehension ; and so the first lesson was quite 
a success. When it ended John left her entirely 
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to Aunt Hannah, who showed her a tea-rose 
that had just blossomed, and before bidding her 
good-bye contrived to say: ‘‘ Any time you are 
tired, dear, just stay a while with me and rest. 
You will always find me right here; the library 
is really the cosiest room in the whole house.” 

Miss Hogarth went home, if not exactly 
“torn by conflicting emotions,” as the novels 
say, at least with her equanimity disturbed. She 
was provoked at herself, amused at the first 
surprise, pleased with her teacher after a fash- 
ion, and unreasonably vexed at her innocent 
Quaker. 

As chance would have it, David Fenton was 
on the ferryboat and came to her side at once. 

She talked of other matters for a while, then 
said, ‘‘ Why did I get the impression from you 
that this John Welles, the man who wished 
pupils, was older than yourself ?” 

‘Tam sure I cannot tell thee. He is twenty- 
_ six or thereabouts—possibly he is thirty.” 

“It occurred to me that I would study 
Greek,” said Bess, coloring in spite of herself, 
‘‘so I wrote him, or rather made arrangements 
I could not withdraw from without awkward- 
ness. I went in to-day for my first lesson, and 
behold! this stripling.” 


? 
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‘Oh, John is more than a stripling.” 

“Well, he knows Greek and I want to study 
it. Would you advise me to go on ?” 

David Fenton was more surprised than ap- 
peared. He gazed thoughtfully at a purple 
feather on a Dutchwoman’s pink bonnet, reflect- 
ing; then he answered with considerable em- 
phasis : 

‘T would go on if I were in thy place.” He 
waited a moment, adding, ‘I say it, having 
knowledge, I think, of John. Thee may have 
been led.” 

‘Led ?” echoed Bess. 

‘“‘T mean—that is, John needs pupil ;s you pro- 
._ vide him one of course, and what difference 
does it make how old or how young he is if he 
knows what he teaches?” 

She expected the Quaker would respond 
something like ‘“ Yea, verily,” but he did not. 
It came to him suddenly, as he withdrew his 
gaze from the pink bonnet of the homely woman 
to the pinked cheeks of this pretty girl, that 
John’s age might make a difference some- 
time in some way. He mused and then smiled 
benignly, while Bess felt as if she had somehow 
shifted the responsibility on David's shoulders. 
Fler parentsnever disapproved of anything he did. 


od 


CHAPTER V. 
VARIOUS PEOPLE. 


Joun’s talk with his brother was very unsatis- 
factory. Clarence did not deny that he had 
taken too much “ champagne,” but it took only 
a little to affect him. He carried it off as a 
matter of small consequence anyway, except as 
it had “scared poor pious little Aunt Hannah, 
who knows about as much of life nowadays as a 
nun of the middle ages.” He plainly gave John 
to understand that he was “out of leading 
strings,” and able to take care of himself. He 
rudely and most effectually put an end to the 
talk by assuming that all John’s disapproval was 
because of his (Clarence’s) inability to give 
money into the household treasury. He tore 
open his pocket-book and emptied its contents 
on the library table. Ina moment more he was 
in the street. 

With Aunt Hannah he took a very different 
course. After five minutes in her room two 
days later (she could not catch him before) 
things looked better for him. She called him 
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in with a solemn little air of dignity that he re- 
membered in connection with many a juvenile 
escapade. He followed her promptly, drew up 
her easiest chair, got her a footstool and then 
remarked, ‘‘I know, auntie, I am in for a scold- 
ing, but before you whip me I will give you this 
bottle of lavender salts I saw to-day on Broad- 
way. It isn’t a bribe; you can be just as fierce, 
only I want you to have it.” 
It was a cut-glass bottle with silver top, and 
lavender salts was auntie’s special weakness. 
“Now, before you begin, you blessed little 
midget of an aunt, let me confess just how little 
it was that made me tipsy, and how it nappence, 
anyway.” | 
Aunt Hannah was no more weak-minded than 
any guileless old lady with a heart overflowing 
with love for a boy who always showed the best 
side to her. Clarence let her admonish and en- 
treat him. He disarmed her at last by a confi- 
dence of the sort most appealing to a maiden 
aunt. He was in love with one of the prettiest 
girls that could be found in all New York. He 
drew out a picture from his breast pocket and 
showedit. It was of a girl with great eyes,very 
beautiful hair, posed in a manner a trifle theatri- 
cal. It reminded Aunt Hannah of the beauties 
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in old-time annuals. He was not “exactly en- 
gaged to her,” for he could not support a wife just 
yet; but he knew she loved him. There was a 
bloated old aristocrat of a banker (at least, he 
was nearly forty) who wanted his “Louise”; 
but Louise detested the banker. The father and 
mother were never tired of telling her of his sea- 
side cottage (really a castle), of his yacht, his 
.horses, and his magnificent city mansion. Clar- 
ence had been allowed to visit on the same foot- 
ing with a dozen other young men until lately. 
Now the mother was very cool, always on hand, 
and there was trouble brewing. In Aunt Han- 
nah’s simple mind the thought of Clarence in 
love, poor and mournful—handsome, lovable 
Clarence—that thought quite blotted out the 
other of Clarence, tipsy and selfish and extrava- 
gant. John was so self-controlled, so undemon- 
strative that he could not be quite sympathetic 
enough in a case of love; for John had never 
been in love and was not likely to be. Aunt 
Hannah warned him to be steady, to work hard 
and prove to Louise’s parents that he was 
worthy of her. She related a case of ardent at- 
tachment dating forty-seven years back. The 
parties were known to Clarence as an old gentle- 
man who now wore a wig, gold spectacles, and 
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walked with two canes, and a first wife who died 
thirty years ago. There had been three wives 
since. However, this attachment ended in 
happy marriage, because of the youth’s discreet 
conduct. 

Clarence sweetly listened to the entire tale, 
and there were details in regard to ancestors of 
Revolutionary fame and about the style of pink 
silk imported stockings worn by the lady. With 
a gentle air of being sad, yet in- some way 
strengthened and upheld by this talk with the 
old lady, Clarence kissed her and departed. 

‘Blessed old goose,” he soliloquized as he 
lighted his cigar. ‘‘ Louise is a hundred years 
older in worldliness than she is, but she is fixed 
for a while. Bother John, I guess good as 
he was in mathematics, he couldn’t save much 
if he earned a thousand and spent twenty-five 
hundred.” 

. ... The Greek lessons went on throughout 
the fall without interruption. When Elizabeth 
came to reflect on John’s estimate of her previous 
study of the language she was piqued and re- 
solved to let him see that she was not of neces- 
sity superficial in her acquirements. She studied 
her lessons as if her life depended on them, 
hunting up everything that bore on them, and 
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then, in the most matter-of-course way, recited as 
if the learning had been no effort. She was not 
deceitful, but only felt herself on her metal. In 
the beginning there was with her a young fellow, 
Ned Brewster, because John thought they would 
work about equally fast. Bess was pleased, for 
there was more of a matter-of-fact, school-room 
air about the lessons. Mr. Welles treated them 
exactly alike, and Bess never spoke of anything 
foreign. Aunt Hannah (who was always there) 
made rapid acquaintance with her. Bess, for 
some undefined reason, fought shy of the old 
lady at first, but yielded at last to her pretty cour- 
tesies. She soon saw how lovely Aunt Hannah 
was. With their altered fortune, illness in the 
house, and what these things signified, the old 
lady’s own life changed. She invited no more 
families to stay weeks with them, gave no more 
stately dinners or prim old-style tea-parties. 
Their horses were sold, so she seldom went out, 
and missed her drives to the park, where in 
former years she had gone each afternoon. It 
gave her real pleasure to get Bess up in her own 
room and tell her of old times, or to hear about 
life in Summerwild, of the Cobbs and David 
Fenton; even of Dorothy’s oddities. It was 
like a breath of out-of-door air. Bess was her 
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brightest self to the old lady. She brought her 
late fruit and flowers. Once or twice when 
John was absent she came in the. morning and 
showed her how to make some new-fashioned 
fancy-work. Aunt Hannah was too proud to 
tell of family affairs, such as Clarence’s conduct 
or even details of household economy. How- 
ever, Bess saw for herself that one most incom- 
petent servant had taken the place of the three 
well-trained ones of whom Aunt Hannah some- 
times spoke. She knew the old lady was her- 
self often very weary with tasks to which she 
was unused, and that the care of the invalid 
wore heavily on her, much as John relieved her. 

After a fortnight young Brewster rebelled 
and privately informed John that, “keep up at 
the rate Miss Hogarth was studying,” he “ could 
not and would not.” He patronizingly added 
that she was a confounded nice girl but awfully 
dignified. What on earth was she “ cramming 
herself with Greek for at that rate.” 

John found it necessary therefore to separate 
his pupils. This done, gradually there came to 
be little digressions, talks of Greek art, then of 
other literature. Bess needed only a touch to 
go off on Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, Pascal, 
and Tolstoi. Pretty soon he began to draw 
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her out as had David Fenton. There was a dif- 
ference, though. David was often attentive, but 
not in the least responsive. He had outlived 
her enthusiasms if he ever felt them. John 
Welles was, if more mature than Bess, still 
young enough to be stirred by the same forces. 
She began to interest him immensely. The 
lesson hour was something he looked forward 
to with unacknowledged eagerness and he art- 
fully prolonged it until Aunt Hannah feared he 
was overtaxing his pupil. 

David Fenton kept himself advised of her 
progress. Bess went often to the Cobbs’ and 
always talked unreservedly of her new friends. 

The Cobbs began to have a great curiosity 
to see Mr. Welles, which was finally gratified. 
David Fenton found him a new pupil in a lame 
boy of brilliant mind living near Summerwild. 
John at first thought he could not give him 
time, as the boy was unable to come to him. 
He decided at last that he could go once a week 
to Summerwild and the new pupil contented 
himself with one long weekly lesson. David 
laid in wait for John repeatedly and induced 
him to stop for lunch with him. Martha and 
the old father discussed him at length and de- 
cided they liked him; at least Martha ceased 
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picking him to pieces, which was her highest 
token of regard for a fellow-creature. They 
questioned David Fenton about the Welles’ 
past and present. After awhile John himself 
took a fancy to the funny old man, and used to 
bring him illustrated papers and novels to read. 
The old fellow was a great novel-reader and 
had good taste in his choice of literature. John 
used to find some of his comments richly sug- 
gestive. 

So passed October, November, and the holl- 
day season. Journalistic work multiplied on 
John’s hands, It was much more remunerative 
than teaching, and so when the New Year came 
in he dropped all his pupils but Elizabeth 
Hogarth and Paul Sanford the lame boy. 
Whenever the weather was unpleasant John ~ 
now went to Summerwild and gave Beth's les- 
son in her own pretty library. Mother Hogarth 
thought him far more ornamental than some of 
Beth’s ‘queer cronies.” The good woman had 
seen there an old musical Jew, a Chinaman 
learning the alphabet, and certain characters 
whom she had in mind on the occasions of lock- 
ing up the silver unusually secure. Bess had in 
times past felt moved to teach as well as to 
learn. 
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John came to prefer these interviews on some 
accounts to those in hisown home. Bess looked 
so in harmony with her dainty, girlish belong- 
ings, her surroundings of house flowers, pet 
kittens, canary-birds, and overflowing baskets of 
fancy-work. Not that he ever spoke of these, 
but instead was interested openly in the shelves 
full of heterogeneous volumes and the pictures 
that Beth had collected. Possibly sometimes 
over the pages of Greek he noted waving nut- 
brown hair parted across a white brow, clear 
bright eyes, and a graceful figure clad in soft 
blue or white cashmere. 

Dorothy Hakes viewed him with equal inter- 
est and admiration. Elizabeth had thought it 
best briefly to explain the mistake as to her 
teacher's age, adding that of course “it made no 
difference.” 

To Dorothy’s untutored mind it made a “ vast 
deal” of difference. When she opened the . 
Hogarth door for him on the occasion of his 
first lesson in the house, she was fascinated. She 
later told Martha Cobb: ‘“ The blackness of his 
eyes and the straightness of his legs—I thought 
I never saw the like.” 

“ Nonsense ; his eyes are brown, and his legs 
are no straighter than David Fenton’s,” 
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‘Wall, he looks so warmly interested with his 
eyes, you know, when only asking common 
things i 

‘He was asking if Miss Hogarth was home, 
wasn't he ?” put in Martha. 

“Of course, but he looked like a Venus 
Adonisum when he did it.” 7 

‘What in all creation is ” began Martha, 
but the dialogue was interrupted by a call from 
her father. 

As the winter went by, old Father Cobb 
grew feeble. He had no local disease, but there 
seemed to be a gradual relaxing of all his bodily 
powers. He seldom ventured out, but sat all 
day in the great leather chair by the fireplace. 
Sometimes he dozed, soothed to slumber by the 
monotonous “click-clack ” of Martha's knitting- 
needles, the fire-light playing over his bald head 
and his wrinkled hand upon Sancho’s back ; for 
_ whenever Father Cobb slept, the dog came and 
stood with his nose resting on his knees, a self- 
appointed watcher. Sometimes he mounted his 
great copper-bowed spectacles, and read in the 
old Bible—an heirloom, too, like the clock. 
Whatever he did, he kept the same sunny- 
heartedness, the same kindliness of temper, and 
if his laugh was not so boisterous, it was just as 
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merry. For this reason neither Martha nor 
David Fenton fully realized his increasing weak- 
ness. It was more apparent to Elizabeth 
Hogarth, who, without really knowing that the 
old man was slipping fast out of life, yet acted 
toward him as one who feels that in the way of 
friendliness and attention that which is to be 
done must be done quickly. She brought him 
flowers and fruit; she came with lively bits of 
news and innocent gossip, for the old man dearly 
loved to be informed as to his neighbors’ affairs 
—to know how the new minister suited, what 
probably set the town-hall on fire, and if young 
Smith really would get Miss Jones for a wife. 
You must know that Father Cobb had been in 
his day a great aider and abettor in divers cases 
of marrying and giving in marriage; and even 
now this grotesque little old man, with his wit and 
his wig, his quaint conceits and his quainter 
grammar, had a prodigious amount of sentiment. 
In this, his eightieth year, on the arrival of his 
favorite newspaper, he would, much to Martha’s 
disgust, put on the great spectacles, cross his 
short legs, with one foot on the andiron, and de- 
lightedly peruse the last love-story. At inter- 
vals he broke out with pungent criticisms, to 
which Sancho responded by sharp barks. In 
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case of pathos, disappointments, blights of any 
sort, he snuffled, wiped dismally his damp gog- 
gles; and Sancho in sympathy had veen known 
to howl. If the tale failed to end in matrimony, 
he flung.the paper into the fire. If the course 
of true love ran smoothly into a comfortable 
wedding, he used to bestow it upon Martha with 
characteristic advice as to its application. She 
always said, “ Yes, I'll take it ; the paper makes 
a nice lining to my pot-and-kettle closet.” 

. ... David Fenton, for his part, renewed 
his old intimacy with the Welleses. He spent 
a good many half-hours with the paralyzed 
father, and communicated to him a little of his 
own serenity. Aunt Hannah found him always 
ready to chat with her of friends long vanished 
off the earth, or to give her good practical advice 
about the most commonplace affairs. 

He questioned no one about Clarence, but he 
shrewdly surmised all was not well. There was 
a dashing, man-of-the-world air about the young 
fellow, half affected perhaps, but not agreeable 
to one of David’s simplicity. But just about 
the time David was weighing Clarence in his 
balance, to find him wanting, that young man 
was fully reinstating himself in Aunt Hannah's 
good opinion. Early in the winter he came in 
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one day greatly elated, and, handing the old lady 
a large roll of bills, exclaimed: “ There, Aunt 
Hannah, please let John know I have paid in 
quite a lump for mutual benefits. I hope to 
keep it up, too.” 

“Why, Clarence, how is it you have so much 
all at once?” 

“Just here, little lady. I tried my hand last 
week in a small stock speculation. I bought 
some stock on a margin, it went up, and I sold 
before it fell. I made—a penny or two.” 

Now, stock meant one thing to the old lady 
and another to Clarence. Her ideas of business 
were based on the sure, slow, old-time methods, 
all set to the tune of the copy-book dictum that 
honesty is the best policy. She was greatly 
pleased that Clarence was getting on in busi- 
ness. John heard of the matter through her, 
and listened in grim silence. He seldom had a 
chance now to talk to his brother ; he was never 
home evenings, though he often told Aunt 
Hannah of his whereabouts at the theatre, 
opera, or some merry-making where he met his 
“Louise.” He threw out hints that matters 
were approaching a crisis, and the parents would 
soon find their daughter had a will of her own. 

“That is all very well, Clarrie,” said the old 
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lady, “but I hope you are not stirring her up to 
disobey her parents in any way. Remember 
that a wilful, disobedient daughter does not 
make a thoughtful, good wife.” 

“Oh, of course, but Louise must make a stand. 
She does not like the old money-bags they want 
her to marry, and she does want to marry me.” 

‘But how could you support a wife accus- 
tomed to luxury—that is, for some time tocome ?” 

‘“Old Grace, her father, is rolling in money. 
He is one of the firm of which I am a humble . 
servant. He knows I have business talent and 
push; he could advance me and plank down 
something liberal for Louise as easy as not. 
Probably he will i - 

“Tf you can gain his approval,” said Aunt 
Hannah, nodding her lace-capped head with an 
air of great sagacity, adding: ‘‘ Todo that, shun 
anything dishonorable or underhanded, and re- 
member you are a Welles, and so I hope a gen- 
tleman.” 

Clarence departed, smiling with a half audible 
joke about a “‘ gentleman” and ‘another cut to 
the creature's make-up nowadays.” Aunt Han- 
nah’s notions on this head were as primitive as 
her ideas of business. 

.... It was a beautiful day in midwinter: a 
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keen, cold air, but a sky as blue as a turquoise. 
The streets were full of people, every one seem- 
ing to feel alert and vigorous. Aunt Hannah 
was tempted to walk a little way on Broadway, 
and came in “ blooming,’ as John told her. He 
too had been enjoying the afternoon ina trip to 
Summerwild. There the spotless snow covered 
the lawns and fields. Nature was very lovely, 
and every one had greeted him most cordially. 
He still held an old Greek book in his hand. 
He would never see its brown, discolored cover 
without being transported to the Hogarth libra- 
ry, to Elizabeth’s — It had been a per- 
fect day. 

They were getting warm in the Welles parlor, 
and John could scarcely see Aunt Hannah in 
the sombre room with its heavy curtains. Sud- 
denly there was a sharp ring at the front door, 
and soon after the maid brought John a letter. 
He lighted the gas and exclaimed : “ Why, it is 
Clarence’s writing !” 

e It must be to tell why i was not home this 
noon, said Aunt Hannah, forgetting he would 
naturally be there soon to explain this not very 
important fact. 

John opened the letter, read a few lines, and 
uttered an emphatic expression of disapproval. 
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“What is it, John? What has happened ?” 

“ He is starting for Washington ! Has mar- 
ried Hiram Grace’s daughter—run away with 
her. He says she was more than ready, but I 
say it is scandalous! Mr. Grace did not want | 
him for a son-in-law.” 

“But Miss Grace wanted him for a_ hus- 
band,” stammered Aunt Hannah, after the first 
shock. 

“She is a silly, romantic girl, and I am 
ashamed. Mr. Grace has been, for father’s 
sake, very thoughtful and generous toward 
Clarence. He has trusted him in business to a 
degree that has troubled me, and this is a base 
return,” stormed John, more excited than Aunt 
Hannah had ever seen him. 

“Oh, dear; how could he do it!” she 
mourned ; ‘‘ but then they were much attached to 
one another, and you, John, don't understand 
about such things; and, oh dear, what will 
the Graces do? How angry your father will 
be!” 

John calmed himself a little at that, replying: 
“We must keep it from father a day or two, 
until we see if there can be any amicable settle- 
ment. I know Hiram Grace has the name of 
being very hard when he sees fit.” 
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‘“ He has a right to feel aggrieved, but proba- 
bly his pride will make him yield. The Welleses 
are an older family than the Graces, and Clar- 
ence is not a boor, by any means, If it is only 
a question of money, why, he must help Clarence 
to make it.” , 

John looked keenly at the old lady and di- 
vined that her judgment had been tampered 
with. 

‘‘Have you ever seen this Louise?” asked 
Aunt Hannah. 

“Yes; she is very handsome and gay.” 

‘More so than Miss Hogarth ?” 

‘Miss Hogarth is not handsome; she is not 
gay either,” returned John crossly. He was 
greatly “put out” by what had occurred, and 
poor Aunt Hannah knew not what to say now 
beyond: ‘“ Well, it is done, and can’t be un- 
done.” 

‘That is just the worst of it. Hitherto Clar- 
ence has ‘done’ what suited his own sweet will, 
and often has he got into pretty pickles that few 
knew about; but some way and by somebody’s 
aid he has been able to ‘undo.’ Now the poor, 
extravagant, wild, undisciplined boy has taken 
a wife until death them ‘do part.’ She has 
started out by showing herself wickedly ungrate- 
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ful, as well as deceitful, toward father and mother. 
I fancy we will not find her a desirable member 
of our family.” 

“Why, really, John, you are terribly severe. 
They have done very wrong, but ‘charity never 
faileth,, you know. We must remember they 
are young.” 

‘‘T am not so many years older than he, and 
I don’t want to assume to be uncommonly vir- 
tuous, but I would steal no rich man’s daughter, 
forcing him to take me as a dependent on his 
bounty, or forcing her to forego luxury and en- 
dure privations for my sake.” 

“Tf a woman loved you, John, it would not 
be ‘privation’ to give up luxuries and have only 
comforts—and you.” 

A sudden gleam passed over the young fel- 
low’s face, and he answered in a gentler tone: 
“Very true, other things being equal; only I 
would not ask such a girl to marry me, and if 
she would cheat her parents to come to me I 
~ never would have her.” 

“Will Clarence bring his wife here when he 
comes back, do you suppose ?” 

“JT think he must; he has no money for a 
separate establishment.” 

Not a thought passed through the elder bro- 
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ther’s mind that Clarence, from being a burden 
himself the greater part of the time, had brought 
a double load on John’s shoulders. He would 
have warmly welcomed a poor wife, honorably 
won, had his brother desired one. 

Two days later came a letter, full of 
quips and quirks, from Clarence. He was in 
the best of spirits, was sure the “pater” and 
‘‘mater” would “see the thing in the right 
light, and do the ‘bless you, my children, act’ 
allin good time.” He told of the admiration ex- 
cited everywhere by Louise, and in ending con- 
fessed that, owing to circumstances in the shape 
of a pocket-book rapidly depleting, they might 
be expected home Saturday. If, however, they 
received a cheque from the father-in-law, with 
prompt forgiveness, they might prolong their 
holiday. 

John had scarcely finished reading the letter, 
and had not communicated its contents to Aunt 
Hannah, when a carriage clattered up to the door. 
Two sleek men in green and silver livery sat on 
the box. The black horses pawed the pavement, 
their satiny sides shining in the sunshine. The 
old man who got out of the carriage to ring the 
Welles’ door-bell was almost overlooked by the 
astounded maid, who, during her régzme, had 
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seen no stylish callers. John knew him for 
_ Mr. Grace before he entered the parlor with the 
coldest bow possible to.the stiffest spine. 

With prompt self-control and entire dignity 
John checked his visitor's indignation by pro- 
fessing his ignorance of the whole affair until 
too late to interfere while he made it plainly 
known that his own disapproval was most em- 
phatic. | 

Mr. Grace believed him, but the interview 
was one of the iciest. He begged John to 
make known to Clarence that the Grace family 
hereafter were ignorant of his existence ; that 
as for his daughter Louise he disinherited her 
once and forever. She had made her choice and 
she might abide by it. John heard him in si- 
lence. Pride prompted him once to let the old 
-man know a Welles was as good as a Grace any 
day ; then pride held him back lest he seem try- 
ing to placate money by offering “blue blood ” 
in exchange. Most bitter of all away down in 
John’s heart, struggling with the love he cer- 
tainly had for this brother of his, was the fear 
that after all he was not a Welles worthy of the 
name. The visit was brief; scarcely five min- 
utes had gone before the prancing horses and 
the green and silver livery had vanished, giving 
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place to the usual ash-carts, draymen, and omni- 
buses. 

That evening as quietly as possible John told 
his father that Clarence had married a daughter 
of Hiram Grace. He softened details as much 
as truth would allow, and strove not to excite 
Mr. Welles. With all his care the old man re- 
sented it deeply that Clarence was not warmly 
welcomed by the Graces, and he alternately 
praised the daughter for constancy and sneered 
at the parents for being “‘ purse-proud.” 

It was a hard time for poor Aunt Hannah. 
Under the dust of years there was in her heart 
a store of sentiment. Fifty years ago runaway 
matches were more common and some ended 
very happily. She dared not openly condone 
Clarence’s action, but she thought of many 
mitigating circumstances; some purely imagi- 
native. She fancied Louise unhappy at home 
and tyrannized over by a hard, cold father. In 
reality Miss Grace had never had an ungratified 
whim, from the childish days when she used to 
throw her French candies in the gutter if the 
colors did not please her, to the day she met 
Clarence at a german. Aunt Hannah was al- 
ternately fearful their home would be a little 
dull for her and then secretly glad of another 
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woman in the house. She reasoned away her 
fears by reflecting that John and Clarence were 
young enough to make Louise contented. She 
herself would entertain her with tales of the 
Welleses for generations. Who could fail to be 
interested? Did not Elizabeth Hogarth enjoy 
hearing of Madame Prue Welles, the beauty of 
Washington’s days, of witty Mistress Mildred 
Welles, etc., etc.? Clarence’s wife might find 
their present way of living very simple, but there 
would be no doubt to her as to Aunt Hannah's 
great moral support in looking over the hoard 
of ancient silver, the quaint china, and stores of 
fine linen. To say nothing of the fact that 
these relics were to be sometime equally divided 
between John and her husband. Still Aunt 
Hannah grew very weary in the next two or 
three days. Stupid Sally could not be of much 
help in fitting out the bride’s apartment. The 
old lady’s little feet toiled up and down stairs 
time without number before everything in the 
chosen room was dainty enough to suit her fas- 
tidious taste, from the lavender-scented linen, 
hemstitched in her girlhood, to the marvelous 
pin-cushion, embroidered for Clarence’s mother 
and thought too fine for human nature’s daily 
use. She was moved, moreover, to make the 
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festive part of her preparations on the sly. She 
remembered that in the past when Clarence had 
been’ beyond measure naughty, John never saw 
why he must be given twice as many jam tarts 
as usual very soon after. It was clear to her 
mind, though difficult to explain, and after all 
John never took a tart from him. We might 
add that Clarence never thought to offer him 
one. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CLARENCE’S BRIDE. 


As the winter went on Bess ceased almost 
entirely to go into the city forher lessons, The 
weather was often unpleasant. Mr. Welles had 
to come out to Summerwild for young Sanford ; 
and last, but not least, Elizabeth fancied the 
even tenor of the Welles family life was dis- 
turbed in these days, David Fenton had learned 
from Aunt Hannah of Clarence’s marriage, and 
had told Elizabeth. 

One day about a month after that event Bess 
received her first letter from Aunt Hannah, 
and found it just such an epistle as one would 
think characteristic. Her “calla had four blos- 
soms”; the canary had been “ distressedly ill”; 
her brother was quite comfortable; she read 
aloud to him now every day. They were inter- 
ested in Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia (Joseph 
liked old books), and when he felt serious she 
read her favorite, Thomas 4 Kempis. Next to 
the Bible that book was best beloved. It had 
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done her ‘‘ much good lately, for she had found 
what the old saint said especially true, that 
‘when but a small adversity befalleth us we 
are too quickly dejected, and turn ourselves to 
human consolations.’” She did not mention 
any ‘‘small adversity” in detail, but early in 
her letter said that their dear Clarence’s wife was 
a most beautiful creature, and she was desirous 
that Elizabeth should meet her. Then appeared 
the purport of the letter. She invited Bess to 
come for a little visit, arriving one afternoon 
and staying at least until late the following day. 
She could, if she chose, arrange to have her 
regular lesson during the time. Bess was pleased, 
She had plenty of girl friends in New York, 
many of them as brilliant, no doubt, as Clarence’s 
bride, nevertheless Bess was curious to see Mrs. 
Louise Welles. She promptly accepted Miss 
Welles’ invitation, and started for New York at 
the appointed time. 

Sally, who now knew Bess, grinned to the 
entire capacity of her by no means contracted 
mouth, and announced on opening the door: 
“You go right in and the old lady will be up in 
a minute ; she is seeing what'll be for dinner.” 

Bess went into the library, which looked 
strange to her until she saw it was only that the 
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shades were pulled up crooked, letting in a 
bolder light than usual. <A box of candy, a lot 
of paper-covered novels, an immense bouquet 
of hothouse flowers, and some fancy-work cov- 
ered the library table. A pug arose from a 
cushion and barked as if his works needed oil- 
ing ; a moment after, his mistress appeared from 
a whole pile of cushions heaped together on the 
venerable hair-cloth sofa. Bess’s first thought 
was that she was the most beautiful girl she had 
ever seen ; oncloser, cooler scrutiny she decided 
it was not perfection of feature so much as color- 
ing. Louise was like a rare ripe peach for 
velvet bloom of cheek, for rose pink, and golden, 
glowing warmth. Her sleepy, great eyes grew 
black with animation, when, lifting their long 
feathery lashes, she discovered Elizabeth. She 
cuffed the pug’s ears, and then held out her 
jeweled hand, saying: “I must introduce my- 
self to Miss Hogarth, who knows I am one of 
the family now. Aunt Hannah will be up soon. 
I am so glad you came. Auntie is ever so nice, 
but not the jolliest company for a girl, you 
know.” 

Bess was a little confused, not knowing just 
how to begin an acquaintance, but Louise 
spared her any effort. She talked while she 
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asked Bess to take off her hat and wraps, she 
talked as she cleared a space on the sofa for her, 
and soon Bess felt that all she need do was to 
listen. Aunt Hannah came in about twenty 
minutes, but before she appeared Bess seemed 
to have known Mrs. Clarence Welles half her 
lifetime. 

“T hope you do not think it awful of me to 
do as I have done, but I could not marry Clar- 
ence any other way; and that Monroe papa was 
wild to have me take, was bald—actually bald— 
and so heavy, don’t you know! It is horrid in 
papa to act as he does, but mamma is coming 
around, and maybe papa will, if we give him time. 
I just worked on mamma’s feelings, and she 
wrote me when he did not know it. She sent 
a maid with her letter, and there were three 
twenty-dollar bills in it. I knew she would re- 
lent when she knew I hadn’t bought a pound of 
candy in ten days, nor flowers—I did not need 
to— Clarence keeps me supplied. How he 
laughed at my ‘teasing mamma, for Jennie’s 
_ hke a baby girl,’ he says; only he made me 
agree not to tell John. How awfully high- 
toned John is! I presume he is worth a dozen 
of Clarence, but Clarrie does dance like a 
seraph (if they dance, or is singing their forte ? ) 
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My! but isn’t it mild and peaceful here, and 
slow? Actually” (Louise's voice sank to a hol- 
low intensity of earnestness), “slow enough 
some days to make me long to be a fly, so I 
could walk wrongside up on the ceiling just for 
a break in the monotony. And this furniture! 
Did you ever see its like outside of Cypher’s ? 
I hate antiques, either old maids or claw-legged 
centre-tables. 1 don’t hate Aunt Hannah, only 
I can’t hear many more long tales of her pre- 
historic wardrobes, and linen closets, and ante- 
diluvian festivities, without saying something 
shocking. Do you listen to them time after 
time ?” 

There was no ill-nature, but mere frivolity in 
Louise’s question. Bess suddenly wanted not 
to rebuke but to help her—and Aunt Hannah. 

“Why, I enjoy it all, and you will if you stop 
to think. Everybody can have new furniture 
and new houses and new friends, but don’t you 
like to see a house with some individuality to 
it? I do,and then fancy how charming Aunt 
Hannah must have been when she was young 
and these things new; she is so unlike the 
scores of common old people we see all the 
time. I think she is delightful now as she 
is.” 
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« She is a lady, there is no contradicting that, 
but—we don't know what to do with one an- 
other,” and Louise laughed at some amusing rec- 
ollection, then she added: “ Clarence promised 
that we shall go to a small, elegant hotel to 
board after a little.” 

It did not occur to Mrs. Welles that any 
other topic could possibly be as entertaining to 
a guest. To talk of herself was always her first 
impulse. After a while Aunt Hannah came to 
welcome Bess, and apologize for not appearing 
sooner. Her cheeks were flushed, her lace-cap 
a little awry, and Bess was sorry to see that she 
looked more tired than she had ever seen her. 
She glanced about the room, its untidy aspect 
annoying her, though she tried to talk quietly 
with Bess, while Flip, the pug, upset her work- 
basket and tasted of all her spools of silk. 

‘‘How dark it is getting. I hate to sit in the 
twilight,” exclaimed Louise. “Shall I ring 
for . 

“T will light the gas. I have matches right 
here,” said the old lady. 

The match-box was empty, after all, so she 
tripped into another room. 

““\Why doesn’t she call the maid ?” murmured 
Louise. “I want her for something else,” and 
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just before Aunt Hannah returned she pulled 
strongly the bell-cord by the sofa. 

“T am taller than you are, let me have the 
match,” said Bess, lighting the gas and gently 
pushing Aunt Hannah into the easy-chair. Sud- 
denly the door flew open and Sally appeared, 
tying a white apron around her as she panted 
from the rush up-stairs. 

‘‘ What is it, Miss Hannah ?” 

“What is what, Sally ?” 

‘Oh, I rang,” said Louise lazily. ‘Sally, 
won't you run up and bring me my pink wool 
wrap out of my closet or top drawer or some- 
where? We have steam heat at home, and I 
feel the difference.” 

Sally scowled. She was making gravy, the 
one servant in the region below. Bess felt sure 
a saucy speech trembled on her tongue. She 
asked Sally how she did, as politely as if she were 
one of the family, adding: 

“You had the teethache when I was here be- 
fore.” | 
“Tam well, thank you kindly,” said Sally, mol- 
lified at once. She brought the shawl, saw Aunt 
Hannah looked disturbed, and went down to 
her gravy, reflecting: “ Well, I’ll do that much 
for the old angel herself, and maybe Mrs. 
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Clarence will find out some day that there is 
only one of me. A body would s’pose she 
thought we had a cook, laundress, a butler, and 
no end of maids, but she ain’t ugly. She gave 
me a silver bokay-holder last night, though 
whatever I'll be doin’ with it passes me to tell.” 

For lack of any topic of mutual interest, they 
fell to talking of Flip, and while Louise was 
giving his biography in detail, the young men 
came home. 

Bess, who knew nothing to Clarence’s dis- 
credit, was as pleased with him as strangers al- 
ways were. He met her with the right admix- 
ture of respect and cordiality, he was very amus- 
ing with his lovely bride, and most pleasing in 
his devotion to Aunt Hannah. He got hera 
footstool, teased her about painting her cheeks, 
and told Bess she had promised to go to the 
opera with Louise and him some night. 

John had welcomed Bess in fewer words ; but 
as Dorothy Hakes had said, his eyes looked 
‘“‘warmly interested,” and he was evidently con- 
tent to let Clarence do most of the talking. 

“Qh, you study Greek with John, don't 
you?” broke out Louise. “Isn't it terribly 
dry ? What do you want of Greek ? All the 
languages I ever studied were the abbreviations 
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in the back of the spelling-book, and French at 
Madame Bennois’ finishing school. I don’t 
know who ever was finished there but poor 
little Monsieur La Fleur, the teacher; we girls 
nearly put an end to him with our pranks. Do 
you like to study ?” 

‘‘“Don’t be cruel, Louise,” said Clarence. 
“John is a perfect tyrant. She never would 
tell you truth in his presence. I believe he 
ferules her across the fingers when she does not 
know her verbs, and he often keeps her after 
school to learn her lessons.” 

“Elizabeth always knows her lessons,” put in 
Aunt Hannah reprovingly. She slipped out 
of the door while Bess was thanking her, and 
Louise declaring ‘the like was never said” of 
her. Down stairs the old lady went again to 
make sure everything was put on the dinner- 
table in daintiest order, and then the family was 
summoned. 

Of fashions about table service Aunt Hannah 
troubled herself no more than about Russian 
politics. Since she was old enough to sit at a 
table she had been pleased with the whitest of 
~ linen, thin, old, gilded china, well-polished sil- 
ver, and food cooked as excellent housewives 
had cooked it for generations gone. Not less 
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did it seem to her a matter of course that all 
who sat around such a table should be genial, 
ready with pleasant chat or converse worth 
listening to, and well did the old lady preside as 
hostess. Mr. and Mrs. Hogarth were excellent 
people; but Bess often tried in vain to infuse a lit- 
tle more sprightliness into their meal-times. Her 
mother invariably rehearsed all domestic unpleas- 
antnesses at such times, because it is “the only 
time I see you all together,” she was wont to 
remark, 

This night conversation was_ unrestrained. 
Bess never needed to be entertained. She could 
talk to anything human in a way to draw out the 
best and brightest there was in them. Louise, 
who was full of pretty affectations, forgot them 
all, and John was glad to think of Bess as her 
friend. Louise’s passion was for the theatre. 
She suddenly asked: ‘Are you fond of plays, 
Miss Hogarth?” — 

Bess, thinking her question referred to the 
literature of the stage, answered: ‘Yes; or, 
rather, it depends on who wrote them.” 

“Oh, I never pay any attention to that; in 
fact, I did not realize anybody wrote them. 
I thought they usually took a popular novel and 
boiled it down, witha lot of new jokes and songs 
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thrown in. But I suppose you mean classical 
performances like Hamlet. I never go to those 
except to say so if I am asked. I mean jolly 
plays, exciting ones, with gorgeous scenery and 
Worth costumes.” 

“T very seldom go to the theatre,” replied 
Bess. | 

‘“T think your tastes are dissimilar,” said John 
quietly. 

‘I am awful sorry that we did not know you 
were to be here when Clarrie got our tickets for 
the new play at Wallack’s to-night,” exclaimed 
Louise, adding, “now every seat is sold, they 
say.” 

Aunt Hannah was annoyed to learn they were 
going to leave the guest. John seemed about 
to suggest something, but Bess quickly said: 
‘“‘T would rather hear you tell me of it later than 
to go myself. A visit with Aunt Hannah is 
more fun for me than the theatre.” 

“Oh, Aunt Hannah,” laughed Clarence. 
“When we go away you secretly treat her to 
candy-pulls or soap-bubbles, else she would not 
be so good. I remember sticky, mussy treats 
you administered to me as bribes to detain me 
from other wild, wicked pastimes. Louise, let 
us stay home.” 
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‘‘No—no, indeed! I have not been to the 
theatre in a week.” | 

“But you have been twice to the opera, and 
Sunday to a sacred concert.” 

“ Sacred concert,” pouted Louise. ‘‘ You are 
equal to the father who told his son if he would 
not make a fuss about going to the circus he 
should take a walk in the graveyard instead.” 

Clarence laughed long and heartily, uncork- 
ing meanwhile a wine-bottle that stood at his 
plate. There were but two glasses on the table, 
so he said: “Sally, bring a wine-glass for Miss 
Hogarth.” 

‘‘Thank you, I do not take wine,” said Bess. 

“ Ah, total abstainer, like John and Aurtt Han- 
nah! Well, we are temperate, Lu and I; but 
she has always been used to wine at dinner. 
Speaking of temperance reminds me of David 
Fenton. What does the good man busy himself 
about nowadays ?” 

Lightly shifting the conversation in this way 
Clarence filled his wife’s glass and his own. 
Bess noticed Louise’s low comment, ‘I don’t 
care anything about wine.” She saw Aunt 
Hannah pour a cup of coffee, and put at - 
Louise’s place and Loutse drank it, leaving her 
wine untouched. Later Clarence drank the 
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contents of her glass, after a second filling of 
his own. 

‘“T hope you will not think us rude, Miss Ho- 
garth,” said Clarence, as they went up-stairs, 
‘but Louise is devoted to theatre-going and 
made this engagement a week ago.” 

“IT would not let her stay at home for any- 
thing,” said Bess. 

“If Miss Hogarth would like to go out, no 
doubt I could find some place she would enjoy 
as much as this play,” suggested John, but Bess 
evidently preferred to remain where she was. 

“How queer,” mused Louise; “I always 
thought when people came in from the country 
they wanted to see everything: Barnum’s, 
Macy’s, the Tombs, and Central Park.” 

‘So they do,” laughed Bess, ‘“ but those are 
natives from the ‘interior.’ You know I have 
only a half-hour’s ride into the city and have al- 
ways been able to gratify yearnings for—well, 
not the Tombs, but any other of its attractions.” 

“John, I am mortified that Bess is left for 
me to entertain,” whispered Aunt Hannah. 
“Don’t you think you could stay home this ~ 
evening ?” 

‘Certainly. It would be very rude for us all 
to go,” returned John with promptness. So 
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after the bride and groom with much fun-mak- 
ing had departed the rest betook themselves to 
the library. John had found that day on a book- 
stall one of the treasures he was always picking 
up. 

“Aunt Hannah, I am going to read a little 
to you both from a book written in France in 
1680, published in Dublin in 1768, and found 
in New York over one hundred years later. It 
is such a collection of letters as you might have 
written to your daughter Elizabeth, if Miss 
Hogarth had been your daughter.” 

Elizabeth took from him the old leather- 
bound book of ‘“ Letters from the Marchioness 
de Sévigné to her daughter the Countess de 
Grignan,” and turning the leaves said: 

“Yes, Aunt Hannah would write charming 
letters, I know by the one she wrote me, and 
she is just the sunny, unselfish, devoted sort of 
a woman Madame de Sévigné shows herself ; 
but that daughter—you are hard to compare 
me with her.” 

“ Her mother thought her adorable. She 
tells her of her perfections in every letter,” said 
John. 

‘Well, love is blind; possibly Aunt Hannah 
might fill whole paragraphs with praises of my 
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beauty, wit, understanding, and only the French 
know what—but I think her too sensible for 
that.” 

“JT think,” said John, noting that Aunt 
Hannah had gone to draw together the heavy 
curtains—“ I think you are not like any one 
but yourself, Elizabeth; but I thought of you 
when I read this old-fashioned verse on the title- 
page : 


“She strikes each point with native force of mind, 
While puzzled learning blunders far behind. 
Graceful to sight and elegant to thought, .... 
Her breeding finished and her temper sweet. 
When serious, easy, and when gay, discreet.” 


“A temper sweet applied to me,” laughed 
Bess, to cover some embarrassment, “ would 
be a poetic license of the boldest sort.” 

“Reading poetry?” asked Aunt Hannah, 
coming back to her easy-chair, and forgetting 
the old book, she proposed that John read the 
“news” to them. He took at once the evening 
paper, and half reading, half narrating, gave all 
the noteworthy events of the times. Aunt 
Hannah listened, questioned, and once or twice 
nodded, for she was very tired. John had about 
exhausted the paper when Sally appeared, to 
say, “‘ Mr. Welles wants you, Miss Hannah.” 
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Left alone, John laid down his paper, and 
looked at Bess. He thought, ‘“‘ Sometimes she 
is ‘gay’ and sometimes ‘serious, but I know 
she is always ‘sweet’ and ‘discreet.’” What 
he said was: ‘Once I heard a man say that he 
could not see why a man need hesitate when he 
wanted a wife, for ‘there were only four kinds 
of women, good, bad, homely, and handsome.’ 
I think he was the sincerest of blockheads, and 
unless he got a bad one who threw irons at his 
head, it really made no ‘difference’ to him— 
there being differences he could not compre- 
hend.,” 

Bess looked up with her eyes so full of sur- 
prise, John said : 

“What suggested my train of thought was 
this: I was thinking that men did not read 
women’s character as quickly as women seem to 
read one another’s. My new sister here—I do 
not make up my mind about her. She is good- 
tempered, never has been used to thinking of— 
anything but fun. What is she going to do 
with her life and in Clarence’s life ?” 

“She is very beautiful, and why can you not 
fancy the old story-book-ending will follow, 
‘then they married, and lived happy forever 
after’?” 
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‘Because outside of story-book land they 
don't live happy ever after. Do not for a minute 
suppose I mean that these two will be a quarrel- 
some couple. Clarence hates squabbling, and 
Louise seems very happy-go-lucky. I wish you 
would be her friend, Miss Hogarth,” said John 
earnestly. ‘She finds Aunt Hannah too old; 
her mother must be a weak woman, and Clarence 
is a wilful boy ; there is no one to influence her 
wisely. She is anxious to board in a hotel. 
That would be the worst sort of a beginning 
for their future. Her being here imposes new 
cares on Aunt Hannah, but if she could be 
happy here it would be better. She does not 
know how to make a home, and surely she 
would do well to learn.” 

Bess had never found it hard to discuss ab- 
stract topics with John by the hour, but easily 
as she entered into the situation of affairs in the 
Welles family life, she was at a loss what to say. 
Louise, as she had seen her that day, could not 
easily, even in imagination, be transformed into 
a very domestic character. 

“Poor Aunt Hannah,” sighed John, with a 
comical expression. ‘She is at her wits’ ends. 
Louise laughs at her treasured relics ; she shocks 
all her respectable old prejudices, and Flip—no 
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words can tell how the dear old lady dislikes that 
pug.” 

Flip suddenly sprang from covert with a bark 
that made them jump. 

“There now, Flip, you have asserted yourself. 
Subside and tell no tales. We think your mis- 
tress 1s a beauty and you the beast, if ever there 
was one.” 

After that they talked of other things, but 
first Bess said, coloring a little : 

“T am not much older than she, and possibly 
as foolish in some ways as any girl, but I will 
be a friend to your sister if I can.” 

Aunt Hannah could not come back fora long 
time, but they did not miss her. There were so 
many books each had lately read to discuss. 
Each cared to know what the other thought of 
pet theories and enthusiasms. Most of all, John 
seemed to enjoy drawing out Elizabeth’s per- 
sonal confidences. They were simple enough, 
mere facts about her past or explanations of 
how she spent her time nowadays, but he heard 
her with a light in his eyes that embarrassed her 
somewhat. The shaded light fell softly on Bess’s 
pretty brown head ; the pug sighed with content 
in his warm corner. John said to himself, ‘ Oh, 
what an idiot the man was who saw no differ- 
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ence in women, Louise is very handsome, but 
I yawned endlessly the other evening while 
Clarence left me to entertain her.” 

It seemed impossible that ten o'clock had 
come when Aunt Hannah appeared to linger a 
few minutes before she took Bess to her room. 
She was not at all sleepy, and lingered about the 
warm, pleasant room, full of the ancient furnish- 
ing which Louise so disliked. She stood long 
at the window watching the throngs in the bril- 
liantly-lighted street below. How remote from 
them she seemed in this quiet place! Ina few 
years Aunt Hannah and the paralyzed father 
would be gone away forever. The young peo- 
ple would flit, and this pleasant old dwelling 
would be torn down or turned into a factory. The 
cosy library where she was having so many pleas- 
ant hours, would be full of noisy machinery and 
workmen. John would be—she wondered where. 

The next morning after breakfast Louise car- 
ried Bess off captive, saying : “ You are to be 
my guest until lunch-time. Aunt Hannah is 
busy every moment of the morning.” 

“What does she do?” 

“Oh, she dusts and puts rooms in order, and 
goes down to Sally half a dozentimes. I don’t 
see why she does not keep another servant.” 
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Bess could always say plain truths with the 
directness of a child who gives no offense. 

‘She cannot afford another; but why don’t 
you help her mornings? It is easy to dust and 
make rooms tidy, and you could run up and 
down stairs easier than she can. She looks 
tired all the time now.” 

“Why, I never even made my own bed but 
once in my life,and a sight it was. The laun- 
dress happened to come up with some white 
dresses just as I finished, and she nearly laughed 
herself into convulsions.” 

“ But things are different now. You have 
married a poor young man, and come to live 
where every one helps. I would learn, if I were 
you, how to do whatever Aunt Hannah does. I 
am free to confess I do not work much at home.” 

‘But you mean if you had married John, for 
instance, you would dust and sweep and make 
puddings ?” 

“Marrying any man not rich I would help 
every way I could,” replied Bess with less ani- 
mation. 

“John thinks Clarence had no business to 
marry me,” remarked Louise, flinging open her 
door. 

She swooped down on an easy-chair, swept 
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out of it to the floor a rose-satin ermine-lined 
opera cloak, a fan and a half dozen small articles, 
then offering it to Bess she seated herself on the 
foot of the unmade bed and rattled on: 

‘“T know they are rather poor, for I got it all 
out of Clarrie how John thought neither of them 
ought to marry, but just to live along here, car- 
rying on this house for the old folks. It wasall 
well enough for John, who does not want or 
mean to marry, but not so fine for Clarrie. John 
said, as things are he ought not to ask a rich 
girl to have him, that is, if he had proper pride, 
and to marry a poor one was increasing their 
burdens—at least that was the idea I got from 
‘Clarrie. I suppose I do make work, and Flip 
scratches up no end of dust from venerable 
cushions, That is one reason I want to get away 
to a hotel.” 

‘ But a hotel is so much more expensive, and 
I heard Mr. Welles say only last night he wanted 
you to stay here.” 

“That was kind in him, for really he does 
carry on the whole house just now. Carrie 
spent more than he meant to on our wedding 
trip. It does seem queer not to have money 
enough. I try to ‘conform to my present cir- 
cumstances,’ as papa Grace so hatefully tells 
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mamma I must; but, my gracious! why, | 
walked all the way down from Thirtieth Street 
this week to save five cents car fare. There was 
a jet bead off my dress trimming that had got 
into my shoe and half murdered me, too; but I 
felt virtuous and stood it. Right here at the 
corner is a fruit store, and there was the most 
exquisite basket of California fruit. I paid three 
dollars for it, and never so much as remembered 
my circumstances until I got in and was hunting 
for that jet bead. Why does not John want us 
to go to a hotel ?” 

“He did not say, but I can imagine. Life 
there is the most unlike the life that ought to be 
in a home that can be lived. For a woman it 
usually means dress, idling about with all sorts 
of chance acquaintances, gossip, time to waste 
in the street, and for a man, a lot of temptations 
that he would be free from in his own four walls. 
Of course one can live in a hotel and spend time 
more profitably, or can make real home life 
there, but few do it.” 

“ What I should do,” said Louise, adjusting a 
buckle on her bronze slipper, ‘“‘ would be to wear 
my best gowns, go shopping, read novels, flirt 
very likely, and have the best time I know how 
to have.” 
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‘Tell me honestly, is that really the best you 
can get out of life?” asked Bess, her clear eyes 
full of kindly interest. 

“ Well,” mused Louise, gazing at the huge 
mahogany head-board, ‘I am not aheathen. I 
have got a Bible and a prayer-book, and I know 
the Ten Commandments. I gotochurch ‘ever’ 
and anon, as Samantha at Saratoga says, though 
lately it has been ‘mostly anon.’ But yes, fun 
is the best I have got out of life so far. I 
might as well own it, if it sounds heathen- 
ish.” 

‘“ Better,” asked Bess diffidently, ‘than your 
love for your husband ?” 

‘Oh, that was fun in its way. It was so ex- 
citing contriving to see him, to get rid of that 
old millionaire, and then running away, and our 
trip to Washington. Oh, it was lots of fun.” 

“We are naturally different. You are lighter- 
hearted; but for all that you can see, Louise, 
that life can’t be all fun; sooner or later comes 
a time when there is no fun in it. Do you love 
your husband enough to live for and help him 
in a life that all the fun had gone out of?” 

‘‘T can’t fancy such a life. Where Clarrie is, 
there would be fun of his making.” 

“But he might be very ill or wretched, or 
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you might. You see what comes to others, and 
you are human.” 

“Of course. What did you ask me? O, I 
remember. Yes, I do—love—him better than 
having fun.”. 

“Then that is what I meant. Love is the 
best thing in your life and in every life. If it is 
only love to a person, it can do a great deal for 
the one who loves and the other who is loved. 
But in the best and the only satisfactory life 
there is love to the Divine as well as the human. 
If you are beginning with the human, make the 
most of it.” 

“ How ?” 

‘“‘If you have the right kind of love for your 
husband, you want him to be good and happy. 
The New Testament tells.of the Christ life, the 
purest ever lived. You can read about that and 
think what it means; you can influence Clar- 
ence for good whenever you see what good is.” 

“T know. Aunt Hannah spoke to me about 
drinking wine, and I have not touched it since. 
He does like it.” 

‘That is well done for you, then,” said Bess 
warmly. ‘Don’t preach or scold or lose pa- 
tience, but be firm about that and take Aunt 
Hannah and John for your counsellors. Then, 
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to go back to what we spoke of before, you will 
be happier, both of you, if you learn how to make 
a house homelike. I would begin right here by 
helping Aunt Hannah.” 

‘She would wish a hundred times I had not 
undertaken it,” yawned Louise. “Iam awfully 
lazy and untidy, and I hate bother.” 

Involuntarily Bess glanced about the room 
and thought how poor Aunt Hannah must suf- 
fer. The entire contents of the wardrobe 
seemed slung over chairs and tables. Every 
bureau-drawer was disgorging its contents. Flip 
was gnawing chocolate from a bon-bon box left 
on the floor. 

“Let us put your room in order,” suggested 
Bess. 

“Oh, Sally will get along after a while—or 
whoever makes it straight. I declare, maybe 
Aunt Hannah does it when I am not around.” 

“Then the old lady has too much to do. I 
would not let her, and if she sends Sally she has 
to do Sally’s work. You ought to do this your- 
self,” said Bess, amazed at her own boldness. 

“Tt looks that way,” said Louise, stretching 
her pretty mouth in a wide yawn, as she indo- 
lently rolled off the bed and began well-meaning 
but irregular efforts. 
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‘‘ Now, we have been solemncholy enough for 
one day; let me tell you about the play last 
night; it was simply killing.” 

Louise therefore began, and as she chattered 
Bess worked and directed her companion so that 
by lunch-time all was in order. 

The ladies were alone together at lunch, after 
which Louise declared she was too sleepy to 
keep her eyes open and must take a nap. It 
was a relief to have her go, for in her pres- 
ence neither Aunt Hannah nor Elizabeth could 
fall into quiet, sensible conversation or restful 
silence, as they felt inclined. 

In contrast with this new-comer, Bess seemed 
an old friend, and knowing her to be David 
Fenton's favorite the old lady trusted her as she 
might have trusted a niece or a daughter. To- 
day Bess was a little preoccupied and let Aunt 
Hannah talk uninterruptedly about all the sub- 
jects of mutual interest. What she said was 
often familiar to Bess, who now scarcely kept 
the run of an account of David Fenton’s last 
visit and conversation; she did hear certain 
things intermingled about John; then her mind 
wandered during a reiteration of Clarence’s 
matrimonial affairs, and what David advised and 
John said. 
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‘You know,” suddenly remarked Aunt Han- 
nah, ‘‘or have you never heard that he was to 
marry a very lovely girl who died just before 
the wedding? It was a terrible grief. He said 
after it he would never marry—but David may 
have told you.” 

‘No, he never spoke of it,” said Bess, turning 
the leaves of a book near her. She longed to 
hear more, but would not seem curious. So it 
was troubles of that sort that had made John so 
mature, self-reliant, and undemonstrative. She 
felt unaccountably saddened by the brief, pa- 
thetic little story. It all happened, of course, 
when the Welleses were rich. Life must seem 
hard to John. About the middle of the after- 
noon John returned, and the Greek lesson was 
in order. Louise and the pug invaded the li- 
brary. Bess found it difficult to keep her mind 
on the lesson. John wondered at her preoccu- 
pation, and Louise finally cried out : ‘“‘ She does 
not always have her lessons. Rap her over the 
knuckles, John!” 

He reached out, clasped her right hand and 
seizing a bronze paper-cutter flourished it sav- 
agely for a second, then exclaimed: “If she 
will be good I will forgive her. I can’t hurt 
her.” 
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He held her fingers close just an instant 
longer than the jest required, and a pressure 
surely emphasized his last words, but the Greek 
lesson was rather a failure. John laid it to Flip, 
who evidently disliked a dead language, and 
Louise talked nonsense for the next half hour 
as a compensation for her brief silence. 

As early as Elizabeth thought it feasible she 
said it was time to start for home. She was 
-cordially urged to stay longer, but as courteously 
declined. When the last good-byes had been 
said she saw John, in coat and cap, at the door. 

‘Don’t wait dinner for me,” he said to Aunt 
Hannah. “I promised the Cobbs to stop there 
after Sanford’s lesson. You see, Miss Hogarth, 
you can’t shake me off. I shall lecture you all 
the way to Summerwild for not having a better 
lesson.” : 

It was a bleak, cold day, and the cars were 
full of people going home from down-town. 
Elizabeth was glad to’ be looked out for in the 
rude, jostling crowd. They could not get a seat, 
but his arm kept her in place until they reached 
the ferry. There was time fora long talk there, 
on the boat and later in the steam car. With 
Aunt Hannah’s story in mind Bess decided it was 
very, very sad for that lovely girl to slip out of 
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life, leaving him so alone now and always, That 
- was the reason he found his own home and 
Aunt Hannah so fully his charge. It was to 
be always his; Louise had, perhaps, never been 
told why John did not mean to marry. 

“@ fear we have tired you,” he said suddenly. 
“T hope not; for then you will not come again, 
and we want you.” 

Bess declared she was not tired, and her face 
grew brighter. 

‘‘' What if—I mean,” she said to herself, ‘‘ that 
if Mr. Welles never marries we can be lifelong 
friends. I can talk to him as I can to David 
Fenton. There will be no wife to be jealous. 
Yes, I am glad he will not marry, otherwise he 
could not be anything to me.” 

It was not late, but was almost dark when 
they reached Summerwild. Mr. Welles insisted 
on going quite home with Elizabeth. Possibly 
he would have made Paul Sanford wait for his 
lesson had Bess invited him to enter the home 
door with her, but she did not. In leaving her 
he said that if she were willing he would come 
to her for the Greek lesson every other time. 
If she were ill or the weather was stormy He 
would come any time. 

When they passed the Cobb house the old 
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man was at the window; espying them he was 
about to rap on the glass. John saw the motion 
and wondered at the old fellow’s sudden disap- 
pearance, Later he learned that Martha in the 
rear energetically removed him. | 

Elizabeth also perceived Dorothy Hakes gaz- 
ing at them from the dining-room with intense 
interest. When Miss Hogarth came in and 
paused in the hall to get warm, she murmured : 

‘Queer now a-takin’ such a sight of trouble 
to read her New Testament in Greek, but Miss 
’Lizabeth ain't any humbug. She lives pretty 
well up to the gospil in English, and that is the 
main thing. He is just sweet, if I do say it. 
I’d ask him in to supper and make it pleasant 
for him. There, she just nodded good-bye to 
him, and clips into the house as cool as you 
please.” 

Dorothy watched Bess during the supper, and 
was surprised to see her so quiet. She was not 
inclined to gratify her mother’s curiosity about 
the Welleses, and could not remember what 
they had for dinner the night before; at least, 
she did not go into the particulars that Mrs. 
Hogarth desired to learn. She was decidedly 
ungracious, and, therefore, before bedtime was 
conscience-smitten. It really was none of Doro- 
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thy’s business this mood of Bess’s, but she pon- 
dered it deeply, and before retiring decided it 
was In consequence of visiting where there were 
old people who had a ‘“‘depressin’ influence on the 
mind. Miss Elizabeth is as nigh being cross 
out and out as a real born lady can ever get— 
and how she do sigh to-night. Ketch me a 
sighin’ if my front hair Would friz and I had a 
black lace dress like hern. Folks never half 
sees their own blessin’s. I don't s’pose I do 
mine,” and Dorothy steadfastly regarded her 
lank drab locks in a cracked hand-glass. ‘Fire 
and tongs won't friz that hair—but it’s hair; I'd 
be a’nough sight worse off without any. My 
eyes ain't putty either, but I see lots out of ‘em. 
My nose sorter looks as if it got well a growin’ 
and couldn't stop—but law! What’s the odds!” 

So saying, Dorothy extinguished her light 
and retired, to sleep the sleep of the just. It 
must be confessed she was that night much more 
contented and philosophical than was her mis- 
tress or her mistress’ friend. The last went 
home perplexed. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FATHER COBBS ADVICE, 


IT was a great trial to Father Cobb that his 
eyesight was growing so poor he could not read 
very long at a time. Martha was always busy, 
and David Fenton, though kind, did not enjoy 
the books that were dear to the old man. He 
read him the Bible, but it was to Bess that the 
old man finally appealed. She it was who often 
came and read him the novels and papers which 
John provided, though she took care to visit 
him when Mr. Welles was not expected. 

It was for such a season of reading one day 
that Miss Hogarth tapped at the door, and 
stepped lightly in out of the wintry air. Father 
Cobb dropped a paper, turned to greet her, and 
gallantly exclaimed : 

“J do declare, Miss Bess, you are so nigh to 
bein’ a beauty, the difference ain’t worth speak- 
ing of !” 

Naturally enough, the girlish face in the fleecy 


white hood took a brighter coloring ; and when, 
(123) 
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a moment afterward, John Welles and the 
Quaker stepped in from an adjoining room, the 
compliment or the unexpected encounter ani- 
mated her features into a justification of the 
old man’s dictum. The two gentlemen had 
started for the city, but both stopped for a 
moment's conversation. 

Now we talk of feminine curiosity as if it was 
something which so transcended that form of it 
known as masculine, that the latter was dwarfed 
by comparison ; yet no two women could have 
watched with greater interest than did Father 
Cobb and David Fenton the commonplace in- 
cident of a meeting between these two young 
people. They all vigorously discoursed upon 
the weather, of course. Why should we not 
discuss that much-decried topic? Isit not about 
the only thing we have new every day? David 
Fenton made a sage remark upon northeast 
winds, and demurely warmed his hands while 
he took observations “ out of the tail of his eye.” 
He had caught the quick gleam across John 
Welles’ face the instant the latter saw through 
the door the blue folds of Elizabeth’s dress, and 
how he said, ‘‘Oh, yes, certainly,” to David's 
previously uttered words, which needed a de- 
cided negative in answer, Father Cobb prosed 
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away about the predictions in the almanac; but 
through his big spectacles he had noted John's 
first impulse to grasp the lady’s hand, the sud- 
den restraining, then the doing it. When all 
four had differed over the probabilities of snow, 
compared this winter with the last, and unan- 
imously agreed that, all things considered, this 
was a most remarkable season, John Welles 
made as if he would go away. David put on. 
his overcoat, and then John looked almost re- 
proachfully at him, as if he were ruthlessly tak- 
ing him from something pleasant. He acted, in 
fact, as if before going he would like to have 
settled all about the weather of two years back, 
and could even after that have been retrospect- 
ive, provided Miss Hogarth was (to express it 
very technically) all the time in prospective. 
When all excuse for delay was past, the Quaker 
opened the. outer door, and John Welles, with a 
face grown suddenly stern in its gravity, bade 
Elizabeth good-afternoon, like a man who recalls 
himself to duty. 

‘Come up closer to the fire, Bess,” said the 
little old man, when they were left alone. 
“ Martha’ll be in before long; she went on an 
errand somewhere. What a fine chap that 
young Welles is! David has a mighty liking for 
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him. I have myself. He sets me a-thinking of | 
some old Scotch poetry I used to know about 
‘a man of independent mind,’ with a ‘pith o’ 
sense and pride o’ worth.’ He ain’t got dollars, 
to be sure ; but he’s just as them varses went on 
to say: 


““« The honest man, though e’er so poor 
Is king o’ men for a’ that.’ ” 


Elizabeth was not ready as usual with an 
answer. She shaded her face, and said, ‘ Yes, 
yes— Burns.” 

‘Burns your face, does it,” said the old man 
with great simplicity. ‘Wall, your cheeks is 
sorter red; sit over t’other side of the fire. 
I was a-readin’ before you come in—readin’ a 
reg’lar love story. I like ’um. So does other 
folks, I reckon, or there wouldn't be so many 
of ’um writ. It’s nater. Where there’s a de- 
mand there’s a supply; so I s'pose there’s wri- 
ters a-reelin’ ’um off by the yard. Qvueer, ain’t 
it, how they can fix up so many situations, con- 
tortions—conniptions, so to speak, yet all the 
time the gist of the thing be the same. [ al- 
ways wonder if the writers of the love stories 
all had it in their own lives just that way, though 
‘tain't nowise necessary, as I s’pose. No,’ con- 
tinued Father Cobb, picking a thread out of 
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his wig, which capped his knee instead of his 
head, ‘‘a body can describe putty accurately fits 
and pizen without havin’ tried ‘um. What, ye 
a-larfin’ out, Eliza-beth ? I hope ye ain’t a-larfin’ 
at love?” 

“Oh, no; Iam laughing that you class it with 
fits and poison.” 

“No, I don't, child, not a bit of it. No, 
Eliza-beth, I’m an old man, and I'd oughter have 
found out at least one truth in a lifetime. I 
believe I have. This here is it.” 

He leaned forward and crossed his hands on 
the old’ dog’s head, looking so long into the 
blazing fire, the young girl fancied that he had 
forgotten her. 

“This here is it: Simmer life down to the _ 
very essence that gives color and flavor to the 
whole of it, and you'll find that is love. Gold 
is good, beauty is good; brains is better; love 
is best. The grandest thing in heaven is love; 
the simplest thing on earth is love. Don’t you 
believe me, Eliza-beth ?” 

“Yes, it must be true.” 

“"Tis true; you'll find it so. Try to grow out- 
side of all love, and you’ll have just the worth 
of a plant a-growin’ in the dark—don’t care 
how rare a plant twas to begin with, it’ll pay 
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dear for going without the sun before it gets 
through.” 

Miss Hogarth was not inattentive, but she did 
not answer. Father Cobb poked up the fire 
carefully, shook his head meditatively, and finally 
laid his tremulous old hand a moment upon 
Elizabeth’s soft white one. 

“God bless you, Bess, and keep you from 
mistakes. Life ain’t ever long enough to sot 
"um quite right again when once you’ve made 
‘um. Don’t mind what other folks are thinking 
of, if you are only true to your own self. Look 
right into your heart, and let God look in after 
ye; then, if ye ain’t afraid of that last look, ’tain’t 
nobody's else business what you see down there. 
Maybe some time you will find a love—such 
things have been; if you should, Bess, remem- 
ber what old Father Cobb told you: love is the 
highest thing in heaven, the best on earth. How 
is your mar, dear?” he went on in his usual fa- 
miliar tone, with only a side glance at the droop- 
ing head near him. 

Elizabeth pushed the soft curling hair from 
her forehead, and answered this time with ease. 
Presently a loud stamping of snow-clogged feet 
at the door announced Miss Martha's arrival. 
She came in, followed by Dorothy, who had 
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been sent to summon Elizabeth home for do- 
mestic reasons unnecessary to detail. The maid 
ef the prominent eyes delivered her message, 
looking keenly around the room meanwhile, 
with her nose in the air like a hound’s. It 
never could be said of Dorothy that, having 
eyes, she saw not; neither did her sense of hear- 
ing suffer in the least from the tax upon her eye- 
sight. 

“Wall, Martha, how did you find the new 
minister?” said Father Cobb roguishly. “I 
spose you set yourself upon his track some- 
where. You see, Eliza-beth, ever since sis 
heard he was a widower with seven little young- 
sters, her heart’s been a-yearnin’ over the whole 
on ’um, father and fatherless; ain’t it, sis?” said 
the incorrigible old teaser. 

Martha picked up her overshoes and passed 
into the kitchen “like a silent cloud that leaves 
a sense of thunder.’ She returned amicably, 
however, and with hospitable regrets that Eliza- 
beth could not remain to tea. The latter lin- 
gered a moment to chat with her, while Dorothy 
stood spellbound before the old clock. Father 
Cobb discovering this, hobbled spryly over in 
order to call out her further wonder and admi- 
ration. He even pushed forward the hands 
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and made it strike, with the pride of a show- 
man who pokes up his pet beast to hear it 
growl. 

“Wall, now!” was Dorothy’s verdict as she 
stood with hands on her hips. “It’s a gay old 
ticker, but it wheezes as if it needed greasin’.” 

‘Oh, that’s its way. Age begins to tell on it, 
to be sure; but it is a noble old cretur. It 
comes right up to duty, or it tries to, and that’s 
next best. L’arn a lesson from it, Dorothy— 
l’arn a lesson from it.” 

“Humph! Sakes alive! You don’t s’pose 
I'll be a-tickin’ round when I get to be a hun- 
dred, do you?” 

The venerable moralist had not recovered 
from this ‘“‘ poser” when Elizabeth called Doro- 
thy to go. And now let us put back time, and 
go out from this door, not with Elizabeth and 
her maid, but with the two who went an hour 
before—John Welles and the Quaker. They 
plodded along through the deep snow in silence 
for a while, John trying to banish from his 
thoughts—what? Who can read another man’s 
heart ? 

Now the Quaker was not one of those people 
who, when they want to cross the road, go 
around the corner to do it. He came out oc- 
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casionally with questions so direct, you could 
not tell whether childlike simplicity prompted 
them or deep designing. To-day he looked into 
Welles’ face suddenly, and put a query with the 
calm sweetness of an inquisitive cherub : “ Why 
dost thee not marry, John?” 

John stopped short in an ice-puddle ; under- 
standing the situation before he did the question, 
he stepped on to dry ground, and asked: ‘“‘ Why 

should I—and whom ?” 
“Ts thy life never lonely ?” 

“Yes, very.” 

‘It is not good for man to be alone.” 

“Tt is not good, but it may be necessary.” 

‘Ts it necessary for thee ?” 

‘It seems to me so.” 

That might have ended the matter if the 
cherubic questioner had willed. He did not. 
He dropped his lids over his mirthful eyes, and 
went on in atone as peaceful as his placid face. 

“Whom? Well, I would tell thee to seek 
out some woman of worth, one with a fair coun- 
tenance and a cheerful heart, some one with 
tastes like thine own. She would make a happy 
home for thee. She would be a true friend to 
thy aunt, and I am sure thee would find solace 
and comfort in her companionship.” 
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“You must not think that I have not thought 
of all that ; but three things restrain me: I am 
proud, exacting, and just. If I wanted merely 
a housekeeper for myself and a help for my 
aunt, I might easily find one ; but such 4 woman 
would not fill out all the requirements you men- 
tion. I am exacting in that I want a wife 
—noble-minded, young and pretty and light- 
hearted, but with the refinement and tone given 
by a life of culture and freedom from care and 
poverty. I am just, in that I know it would be 
cruelty to ask such a woman to step out of a 
sphere where she enjoys this last, and come 
into such a home as I must give her; to give 
up scores of privileges that have made her lot 
full of light and beauty; to give up these solely 
that she may make life light and beautiful for me.” 

“Nay, nay, John Welles! I do not find thee 
just. I find thee full of honor, but most unjust 
to any woman who is worthy to become thy 
wife. A true woman’s home is in her husband’s 
heart ; and if she finds that well furnished, she 
lives as in a palace; she feels herself the queen, 
although no one may see the crown.” 

‘True in the abstract, but my mind must be 
set nowadays on money-making, not love-mak- 
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ing. 
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‘Tell me about it, John. I see something 
oppresses thee.” 

‘‘Many things do. You knew of Clarence’s 
marriage. Well, his father-in-law will not for- 
give Lotiise. At the same time he keeps his 
disapproval of Clarence from the partners (you 
know Mr. Grace is one of the firm where my 
brother is employed). I have kept it constantly 
before Clarence that by energy and faithfulness 
in business he may finally commend himself to 
Mr. Grace, and things will come right. Clar- 
ence sees the force of this, but—he drinks.” 

“ Habitually and to excess?” asked David. 

“ Not through the day, but the moment busi- 
ness hours are over.” 

‘Has his wife no influence ?” 

“Oh; he makes her promises, pets her, de- 
ceives her as well as he can. She does the best 
she knows how to do; she is a child herself in 
judgment and experience, Father is very ner- 
vous and irritable in these days, and poor Aunt 
Hannah is overburdened. It is, with all her 
efforts, an expensive family. Father, after his 
life of care for us, must in his last days have 
everything he wants for his comfort. Aunt 
Hannah always had plenty of servants, and 
knows only how to keep house in the old lavish 
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fashion of an overflowing larder. A man feels 
too mean to live when he undertakes to talk 
economy to the woman who used to fill his 
pockets with her pennies when he wanted sugar- 
plums. Louise spends like a princess, and 
Clarence barely keeps her in pin-money. Debt 
I hate as if I were—a Quaker. Our house and 
lot would sell for business purposes at a good 
price and we might live in less room, but father 
is used to old ways and the old house; both 
he and Aunt Hannah would be miserable in 
cramped quarters. But don't let me fill your ears 
with complaints; there is a way out somehow.” 

“In God's law,” said David. 

“Yes, I was disheartened to-day as I came 
over here. I rushed through a side street to 
the ferry, being late, and I passed a basement 
where a black woman was washing. She had 
thrown up her window to let out the steam of 
soap-suds, and as I hurried past I saw over her 
wash-tub one of these dingy-framed illuminated 
texts: ‘He leadeth me.’ It illuminated me 
and the rough way ahead. If I can get another 
scholar in Miss Hogarth’s place I will give her 
up—anyway, I think I will not teach her any 
more; she knows Greek enough now to go on 
by herself.” 
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“And is it born into thee that she had better 
go on by herself and thee by thyself in Greek— 
and other things ?” 

John did not answer for a while; then he said, 
‘‘Sometimes the best does not seem to be for 
us—is a best that would make for selfishness 
and does not take in other people. I must take 
in other people. Yes, it is ‘ better,’ in the sense of 
choosing a comparative good for all concerned.” 

David was silent until he shook hands with 
John at the station, then he said: “If He lead- 
eth thee, my young brother, it will be to what 
He knows is the best.” 


It was late spring in Summerwild. Every- 
thing about the Hogarths’ proclaimed the fact. 
Dorothy, and Billy, the errand-boy, were per- 
petually going and coming between Mrs, 
Hogarth and Martha Cobb, exchanging seeds, 
roots, and slips of remarkable plants.  Eliza- 
beth, in a great garden-hat, helped her mother 
set them out, and when that was done, took 
long walks away from books and study. In the 
warm delightful twilights her father and mother 
sat under tbe domestic ‘vine and fig-tree,” and 
talked lovingly of—well, usually of stocks; as 
on this particular evening we will mention. 
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“What on earth did you ‘buy in’ for yester- 
day, Stephen? I could have told you it was on 
the eve of a panic in the market. You sell out, 
and say you will never get in so deep again, and 
then you run right off and draw money out of 
the bank, or somewhere else, and rush down 
there to your brokers, and throw it all away. 
Sometimes I think I'll tell the minister about 
your goings on.’ 

At this awful threat Stephen waked up suff- 


ciently to say: ‘Don't have me excommuni- 
cated, Susan! Only keep cool; you act sort of 
wrought up.” 


“Tt is time I did. You're just like the— 
ah—the (‘fool’ sounded a little harsh) man in 
the Bible; you are all the time being ‘ brayed 
in a mortar,’ yet ‘will not your foolishness de- 
part from you.’ I tell you it is undermining 
your health. You grumble and mutter in your 
sleep. About a month ago I thought one night 
you must be getting very spiritually-minded ; 
you kept having over something about ‘ Saint 
Paul preferred.’ I supposed you must mean you 
liked him better than the other apostles, and lo, 
and behold, next day I found out ‘twas nothing 
but stocks.” 

‘“ Be easy, Susan, easy. I’m, only amusing 
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myself; you won’t get to the poorhouse this 
year.” 

‘“‘T ain’t so sure I won't. Who is that talking 
with Elizabeth at the gate?” 

‘‘ David Fenton,” said Mr. Hogarth, pushing 
aside the honeysuckle-vines on the piazza where 
they sat. 

‘‘T wonder what they are talking about.” 

Mrs. Hogarth was something like Dorothy ; 
she never saw two people talking together but 
this was her state of mind; however, being 
afraid of the dew on the grass, she did not go 
to find out on this occasion. 

If she had gone she would have heard David 
Fenton telling Elizabeth that John Welles had 
made an arrangement with Martha Cobb to take 
him and his aunt to board for the summer. ‘1 
proposed it to him myself,” said the Friend. 
“His aunt looks very unwell; her hands are so 
thin, I can almost see through them, and she 
does not sleep well. I urged him to bring her 
out of the hot city and let her have full liberty 
in the fresh country air, with flowers and birds 
and cheerful sights and sounds all around her. 
It will be well, too, for Martha; for half of her 
time is unoccupied, or rather she spends it in 
unnecessary work. She will be happier for hav- 
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ing somebody weaker to care for. Come over 
and see Hannah; she will be glad to see thee, 
Elizabeth.” 

‘‘T will, sometime, after she has been there a 
while. I am coming to-morrow to sce Martha 
for something. When do Mr. Welles and his 
aunt arrive? I suppose he will not stay here 
all the time.” 

‘‘ More than half of it, doubtless,” said David, 
refraining from adding that the boarders had 
already come. He had an idea it might make 
a difference about Elizabeth’s call on the mor- 
row. She rather avoided John Welles since her 
lessons ceased. Why the lessons had ceased 
was a great mystery, at least to Dorothy Hakes, 
seeing that Elizabeth openly confessed, when 
questioned by her handmaid, that she had not 
yet read the entire New Testament in Greek. 

“And that was all she ever begun for in the 
first place,” was Dorothy’s mental comment. 
“Well, folks is queer. I thought it was all 
nonsense, myself.” 

Just here let it be stated that the aforesaid 
lessons had ceased because Miss Hogarth did 
not know whether Mr. Welles wished to teach 
any longer or not, and had not asked him. 
And Mr. Welles did not know whether or not 
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Miss Hogarth wanted to learn any more, and 
had not asked her; all in a nutshell, you 
see. 

Elizabeth would have been quite ignorant of 
John Welles’ whereabouts and undertakings in 
the six months past, if it had not been for the 
Quaker. He had a way of giving her, wholly 
unasked, bits of information in regard to her 
whilom teacher. He often carelessly related to 
her entire conversations, as, for instance, that 
one he had with John upon matrimony. 

She had not been to the Welles home for a 
long time. When she made her last visit there 
Aunt Hannah was too busy to entertain her, old 
Mr. Welles was failing and required constant 
care. Louise was in low spirits; she talked fret- 
fully of all the Easter gayeties that she would 
miss; for her fashionable friends were careless 
of her, now she kept no carriage, gave no dances, 
was out of the “swim,” asshe called it. Noth- 
ing Bess could say cheered her, and back of 
it all seemed something that it was not for out- 
siders to meddle with. Bess really had not 
wanted to go to the house, but had made her- 
self do it, fearing John would think she was 
piqued because he had allowed the Greek les- 
sons to get infrequent and finally to cease. She 
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was intensely piqued as well as puzzled, but she 
resolved never to betray her annoyance. 

Early in March Mr. Welles was found one 
morning quite dead; a painless ending to a 
long and, humanly speaking, a blameless life. 
The parlors of the old house were filled to over- 
flowing for the unostentatious funeral. John 
learned in those days of many kind and helpful 
acts his quiet father had done, not letting his 
right hand know the good deeds of his left. He 
mourned for him, but knew he was not without 
hope. Joseph Welles died in the faith. His 
earthly treasures were lost, but he had better 
laid up in heavenly mansions. 

Of this with other matters David was telling 
Bess. Into his story he wove much about John ; 
always to his credit, be it known. 

A faint suspicion sometimes stirred within 
his listener that this beautifully guileless Quaker 
might (speaking after the manner of the world’s 
people) be “up to tricks”; but if he were, he 
never blundered into boldness, never committed 
himself by a false step. So that a transient sug- 
gestion of the serpent’s wisdom was always done 
away with by the harmlessness of the dove. 

This night, just before he left her, he repeat- 
ed: ‘Do come over and see Hannah, Martha 
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will take the best of care of her; but the poor 
thing is like a child who needs amusing. Thee 
could make her happy by taking her to walk in 
the woods, by reading to her. John Welles 
said to me thee wast so like a kindest sister of 
charity to all who suffered, that his aunt would 
find a friend in thee. We had been talking of 
‘intellectual women,’ and I said Elizabeth Ho- 
garth seemed one to me. Hesaid, ‘ No, do not 
call her that merely; it seems to separate the 
head from the heart, and the two should go to- 
gether in the perfect woman.’ I do not say 
John called thee a ‘ perfect woman,’ Elizabeth,” 
he added dryly. ‘That would have been fool- 
ish, for I do not find thee perfect myself, and it 
were not meet either that I should be a retailer 
of vain flattery which does not edify.” 

Elizabeth laughed so long and merrily that 
Stephen on the piazza remarked to his wife, 
‘That's a queer Quaker meeting down there.” 

Mrs. Hogarth could not hold back any lon- 
ger, but went straight through the dew to see 
what the matter was. She does not know to 
this day ; for David Fenton gravely asked after 
her health and then went home. 

Elizabeth stayed out a long time with the 
stars and the faint, rosy light in the west. 
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A young man previously spoken of as hav- 
ing written Elizabeth a love-letter, wherein he 
likened her to ‘‘a pensive nun,” was by her, as 
we have also said, remorselessly pronounced a 
“caterpillar.” John Welles had called her a 
‘sister of charity”; she did not resent it in the 
least. The titles were not unlike—where was 
the difference ? Women are very perverse. 

The next day Elizabeth went as she proposed, 
to see Martha. She found her in the kitchen 
making fried-cakes, with her face so heated that 
she presented a very flerce aspect. The heat of 
the room was such that Elizabeth halted at the 
threshold. Miss Cobb looked up from a cal- 
dron which she was stirring like a Shakespear- 
ean witch and exclaimed: 

‘‘Dear me! don't stay a minute here; go out 
in the garden. John Welles’ aunt is out there 
all alone.” 

‘“ All alone ?” 

‘* Yes, there is nobody around but us, and I 
just wish you would entertain her a little while ; 
she bewilders me so when I am busy.” 

Aunt Hannah sat on a rustic bench under an 
apple-tree in bloom. The Cobb garden was a 
wilderness of old fruit-trees, flower-beds, patches 
of vegetables, and hedges of berry-bushes, with 
one old green latticed arbor at the end. 
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She greeted Bess with enthusiasm, and looked 
so happy it was quite delightful to see her. 

“ Are not the apple-blossoms exquisite ? ” said 
Bess, plucking two clusters and putting one in 
the old lady’s lace cap, the other in her own 
belt. 

‘Everything is beautiful! Martha told me 
to go and sit in the arbor. I don’t like arbors,” 
she whispered, with a funny little tilt of her 
nose, “they have thousand-legged worms and 
spiders. I prefer to sit out here with the blue 
sky over me. Oh, it is so good after being in 
a sick-room, with one’s only outing a walk in 
city streets.” 

‘Have you closed your house ?” asked Bess. 

“Not wholly, though Clarence is only there 
nights to sleep. Louise had an invitation to 
visit a cousin in Boston for a month, and then 
to spend another month at their seaside cottage. 
John will stay there nights, too, the greater 
part of the time. He came out here for my 
sake and I came for his; he works far too hard. 
It is very pleasant here. Father Cobb and I 
find plenty to talk about, and Martha is as 
good-hearted as she is odd. The Cobbs are not 
friends, are they—Quakers, I mean ?”’ 

‘‘No, Father Cobb’s father was, I believe; 
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his mother was Dutch. Her father built this 
house over a hundred years ago.” 

‘‘It rests me so to be here and have no stairs, 
and no Sally to look after. The birds woke me 
with their singing this morning, and I could 
lie in bed and see an apple-tree close by my 
window, one mass of pink and white blossoms. 
I thought for a minute I was at our old country 
house on Long Island. We used to go there 
summers when the boys were young.” 

‘‘Soon you must come to our house. Mother 
will be here to see you when I tell her you have 
come. We must see you very often.” 

Aunt Hannah thanked her and they talked 
of various things of mutual interest. Elizabeth 
had no idea that an hour had passed, when 
Martha presented herself in a clean calico dress, 
the flush all gone from her visage, and an urgent 
invitation on her lips that Elizabeth should 
‘stay to tea.” Now knowing of old that Mar- 
tha was quite sensitive to the social distinctions 
that certainly existed between herself and Miss . 
Hogarth, Elizabeth always dreaded to appear 
unduly exclusive. She first found out that the 
gentlemen were in the city, and then yielded to 
Martha’s hospitable overtures, 

After tea, Elizabeth found it quite dark, for 
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Martha, in order to do full honor to her guest, 
had taken time for a great deal of ceremony,— 
had spread before her a table fit, as old Father 
Cobb declared, ‘‘for the Grand Panjandrum 
himself.” Therefore, soon after tea, Elizabeth 
set out for home. A little way from the gate 
she met Mr. Welles. He greeted her warmly, 
as he always did when he met her unexpectedly, 
and then turned to go home with her. They 
talked a while of various things, not at all per- 
sonal, until in answer to some natural question 
of Elizabeth, John said: “I am working, 
working. What are you doing, Miss Hogarth ? 
Is it Greek or flower-beds or new summer 
dresses ?” 

He had no thought of being sarcastic; but 
Elizabeth was pricked in her pride. She had 
of late conceived the idea that this man—did 
not despise her, of course—she knew he liked 
her, but she fancied that he put her in the list 
of ‘‘useless luxuries,” so far as her being of any 
real worth in life was concerned. 

For the first time in her acquaintance with 
Mr. Welles, she resented a question of his and 
with certain phrases returning to her, of Mrs. 
Browning, she answered : “Oh, I lead a sort of 
bird-cage life, accounting that to leap from perch 
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to perch is act and joy enough. I do exactly 
the kind of things a well-brought-up young per- 
son ought to do—one who like myself has 
‘learned a little algebra,’ ‘brushed with her 
flounce the circle of the sciences,’ had a ‘gen- 
eral insight into useful facts ’—stuffed cushions, 
modelled flowers in wax, and studied books on 
woman’s rapid insight and fine aptitude—par- 
ticular worth and general missionariness.” 

The _ half-reckless sarcasm with which his 
Saint Elizabeth burst out upon him, completely 
dazed John Welles. He waited a moment, and 
then said with comical gravity: ‘I hope you 
like it.” 

“T don’t like it! I am sick of it, tired of it! 
I can’t find my place. I can’t find my work. 
It is everything and nothing. Dorothy cut me 
to the quick to-day—she said: ‘You go clip- 
ping into a little of everything, but what good 
does it do you?’” 

The words that rushed to John Welles’ lips 
were not the words he would let himself say. 
He tried to evolve from his inner consciousness 
something grave and mentor-like. In _ that 
silence of a second, Elizabeth melted into a 
penitent mood. She had been foolishly vexed 
and then foolishly outspoken; she exclaimed - 
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with a quiver in her voice: ‘“ Don’t be disgusted 
at my discontent. I must be growing morbid ; 
but I am not so weak-minded as you think.” 

“As I think—you cannot tell what I think 
of you; if you did—if you knew—I mean, Miss 
Hogarth,” (with a tremendous effort he made 
his tone as even as if he were giving her a rule 
of grammar,)—“ you would see that I have 
never had any reason to think you either weak- 
minded or morbid.” 

“‘TEank you,” said Elizabeth, suddenly as 
calm as her companion. ‘I have been quite 
absurd—will you be kind enough to tell Miss 
Martha I will send her the seeds she spoke of 
in the morning ? Will you come in, Mr. Welles? 
No? I hope your aunt will gain her strength 
again. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER VIIL. - 
AT HOME. 


Joun WELLEs was a very good judge of hu- 
man nature and a fair reader of motives; but he 
showed little penetration when he argued that 
Elizabeth Hogarth was tired of him because she 
seldom came to the Cobbs on the days he was 
expected. He said to himself that he wanted 
nothing of her, that he must not show to her or 
to any one else the interest he certainly felt. 
It was very inconsistent in him to be so disap- 
pointed ; but all the same, after a while, failing to 
have any enjoyment of Elizabeth's society, he 
devoted himself more entirely to work, going 
only Sundays and once during the week to see 
Aunt Hannah. The old lady was now quite at 
home there and gaining strength every day. 

It was a delightful summer, even in the city. 
There were no intolerably hot days and the nights 
were cool. 

Late one afternoon in July, John was asleep 
on the library sofa. He had been busy until 
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long after midnight the night before, and was 
making up his rest. There was no one else in 
the house, and no sound but the far-off hum of 
life in the streets. He began to dream of bells. 
It seemed to him they rang for hours in his ears, 
then suddenly he was awake with only the im- 
pression that bells had rung. A moment more 
and he knew some one at the front door was 
making long and loud efforts to get in if the 
thing was possible. He hastened down and © 
opened just as his sister-in-law was about going 
away. 

“Why, Louise! I thought you were sitting by 
the wild sea waves!” 

‘So I was yesterday, but this morning I con- 
cluded that New York was good enough for me, 
so I have come to see how you and Clarence 
behave when Aunt Hannah and I are not here 
to watch you.” 

She was looking as beautiful as ever, only a 
little thinner; her words were playful, but her 
manner not quite as careless as usual. She began 
teasing John about the dust on the furniture, 
asked him half a dozen questions in a breath, 
and wondered if he had anything to eat in the 
house. 

“T have not at this present moment, Louise, 
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but before you can expire with hunger I will 
send our supper in from the nearest restaurant.” 

‘“ Please go right about it, then.” 

“«T fly! I fly!’ as the chap in the biggest 
boots always remarks in the play. I would not 
imply that your face was dirty, but just amuse 
yourself washing it and I will make some glori- 
ous coffee over my new gas stove when I come 
in,” 

Louise went to her room, replaced her travel- 
ling gown by a lighter one, and threw herself 
down for anap. She was not quite asleep when 
John shouted from the far-away dining-room, 
then improvising aloud summonson a gong made 
of a table salver and his fist. 

Louise was hungry; the supper was very good, 
but she found time to ask all about Summer- 
wild and every one there. It occurred to John 
that she might have taken a whim to go out 
there. Hecould not otherwise see any reason 
for her return. 

“You seem to be a very good housekeeper, 
John, but I fear you are like most servants, you 
want too many privileges and too many after- 
noons out. I have come home to preside in 
Aunt Hannah’s place. Please don’t tell her I 
am here, she will think I can’t fail to break her 
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china and lose the silver spoons. I will not. 
I will see if I can’t learn to do lots of things she 
used to do and that every married woman ought 
to know. You men will help me with the meals 
and won't be so critical as a woman. Where is 
Clarence ?” 

“He does not come in until bedtime. He 
will now, but you see we have taken our meals 
out oftener than any other way.” 

“TI have done a lot of thinking lately, John. 
Cousin Helen invited me to her cottage because 
father wanted her to talk me over.” 

“To talk you over ?” asked John puzzled. 

‘To show me that I had made a mistake 
marrying a poor man, to make me see all I was 
sacrificing. Father wants me to leave Clarence, 
to come home, and he will send mother and me 
abroad for several years; we can go anywhere, 
and spend any amount.” 

‘And you have come here to tell Clarence 
this and to leave him,” said John coldly. He 
had disapproved of the marriage; but it was a 
marriage, and John had old-fashioned ideas of 
the sanctity of such vows, 

Louise gave him a long, curious look. 

“T thought,” she said, “that perhaps you and 
Aunt Hannah would be glad; you have both 
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been kind to me, but I have made a new and 
troublesome one in your orderly living. Clar- 
ence, she gave a little gasp. ‘I don’t know— 
I thought he loved me better than I loved him 
when we ran away, but now I don’t know, I J 

She paused, lost in thought, and John asked 
himself what he should say to the shallow little 
creature. Her next words startled him. 

“T told Helen I was Clarence’s wife in God’s 
sight. I have thought about God and what was 
right since one day when I promised Elizabeth 
Hogarth to study the life of Jesus. He would 
not have a woman do what they ask of me. [| 
made a mistake when I married. I ought to 
have waited until father consented, or until 
Clarence proved he could take care of me; then 
I should have done everything openly.” She 
waited a moment before she went on. “ Clar- 
ence does not seem very wise now to me, not 
much wiser than I am, and—John, I am his 
wife, and the only right thing seems now to 
learn to be the best one I possibly can be. [| 
will do whatever Aunt Hannah can teach me, 
and "—(her voice was very low and pleading), 
“can’t we keep him from drinking ?” 

Tears were in John’s eyes as he grasped Louise’s 
hand, saying: 
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“ My dear little sister, you will prove a noble 
woman and a good wife if you live up to what 
you have said. Clarence loves you better than 
any one else. I know that, but he 1s easily in- 
fluenced for evil, and he is getting very intem- 
perate. We will do our best for him. Iam 
glad you have come . 

‘Yes, I thought of these long, pleasant even- 
ings, and wondered where he would spend them. 
Last night Helen spent an hour telling of Euro- 
pean summer resorts. She knows I was always 
wild to travel. She told me finally of an Amer- 
ican girl who married foolishly, got a divorce, 
and is now married to a nobleman abroad. She 
never will ask me again to her cottage. I told 
her what I thought. I said I might be a fool- 
ish, headstrong woman, but I knew when I was 
insulted. I may have been a little personal, for 
I told her I thought her husband’s nose was too 
large, and he was given to repeating stupid 
jokes, and I advised her to get a divorce, and 
marry her doctor, who is better-looking. She 
went to bed in a rage, and I packed my trunk 
and came away before breakfast.” 

John laughed long and merrily. Louise was 
like a child, good one moment and saucy the next ; 
but henever felt so hopeful as now about Clarence. 

, 
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They talked of him, laying plans to fill the 
evenings with innocent pleasures, drives in the 
Park, sails to Coney Island, anything to keep 
him from danger. 

“Now, Louise, you go up-statrs and I will 
go over to a club-house where very likely I will 
find Clarence. He will come home when he 
knows you are here. You are not afraid to stay 
alone in the house, are you ?” 

‘“No—o, not if you hurry—if there are no 
mice or—ghosts.” 

“T dare not give you my word of honor as to 
mice, but I think there are none in the library. 
Ghosts—well, if you only will catch one and 
keep it, your fortune is made, but you have not 
the ghost of a chance.” 

“ Nor the chance of a ghost, I devoutly hope ; 
but light the gas everywhere, John, before you 
go.” 

“TI will illuminate as if for a party,” he an- 
swered, adding as he started: “If Clarence is 
not there I will hurry home.” | 

Clarence was found, and if he seemed rather 
more surprised than delighted when John told 
him of Louise's arrival, he was not lacking in 
cordiality after he saw her. 

John left them together, and when Clarence 
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learned how easily he might have lost the wife 
of whose beauty he was so proud, he realized 
that he was not at all ready to giveherup. He 
was so devoted to her that night, so ready to 
agree to all she proposed, so exactly as he used 
to be with Aunt Hannah, that Louise fancied 
his reformation an assured thing. Indeed, John 
began to share her faith, for Clarence was home 
whenever he was not at his business. 

Louise began her duties as housekeeper with 
the best intentions, and most amusing were the 
results, However, a week had not passed before 
a well-trained girl who had once lived with 
Aunt Hannah returned asking fora place. She 
had left them to care for the little children of a 
sister who died suddenly. A step-mother now 
took her responsibility from her, and she was 
gladly engaged by John. He kept all a secret 
from Aunt Hannah, rejoicing to think life would 
be easier for her on her return. Miailly, the pres- 
ent maid, was greatly interested in the new Mrs. 
Welles, and her efforts to learn house matters. 
She taught her something every day, treated her 
with due respect, and looked out for her com- 
fort. 


It was a hot summer morning in the country, 
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and everything around the old Cobb homestead 
told what morning it was. Only on Sundays 
did the bees and butterflies that visited the 
morning-glories about Martha's kitchen win- 
dows, see that same kitchen cool, quiet, and in 
order ; no baking, brewing, washing, or ironing 
within, but every tin pan shining on the dresser. 
The big stove so riotous upon “ week-days” was 
close shut, lately blacked, and as solemn and 
decorous as a theological student in new broad- 
cloth. Martha herself, in an antique crape shawl 
and a silk gown, was racing around her front 
room with fly-acidal intentions. She never shut 
up a room and went to church without this pre- 
paratory slaughter of the innocents. Had she 
done so, the thought of what one fly might be 
doing in her absence would have ruined her de- 
votions, Aunt Hannah sat in the garden, and 
David Fenton was about starting for a country 
meeting-house a mile away. 
_ Martha Cobb and her father were going to a 
Baptist church still a mile farther, of which the 
old man had long been a member. Whenever 
Father Cobb was able, some neighbor was sure 
to call and take him in a carriage, but of late 
he had seldom been strong enough to endure 
the drive. This morning he was unusually well. 
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Martha had brushed every speck from his bot- 
tle-green Sunday suit, had combed his red wig, 
and put cologne-water on his big white hand- 
kerchief ; last of all had slipped into his vest 
pocket his fat old watch with a gold chain. 
This watch was wound but once a week, and 
then started ahead from the hour at which it 
stopped with no regard to the actual time. 
Father Cobb relied on nothing but his ancient 
clock. 

This morning in the time before church-going 
he had gotten out of Martha’s way by joining 
Aunt Hannah in the garden. In his younger 
days Father Cobb had led the choir, and even 
now his cracked voice was not unmusical. He 
hobbled down to the rustic bench humming, 

“ We are marching through Immanuel’s land, 
To fairer worlds on high ”; 
continuing to sing when he reached Aunt Han- 
nah. She put down her book and joined her 
sweet, tremulous notes with his, making a melody 
that brought tears into Martha's sharp eyes. It 
suddenly came to her that the queer little father’s 
march was almost ended. But sentiment never 
interfered with fact in Martha’s mind; after a 
while she opened the kitchen door to call out as 
well as she could through a mouth just then 
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holding the pins with which she was making 
her toilet : 

“Don’t blow out all your wind, pa, before ever 
you get to church. You'll be sure to sing there, 
and then come home wheezin’ and blowin’ like 
a porpus—yJest save yourself.” 

‘Well, mebbe she has the right on't,” sighed 
the old man, ‘“ but won’t I tune up when I get 
to the New Jerusalem. I'll make up for the 
praisin’ I’m choked off on here! What is that 
leetle book, sister, you seem to be always a read- 
in’ of when you get alone ?” 

“Twill read you a little from it,” said Aunt 
Hannah, moving nearer the ear under the funny 
old wig, for Father Cobb was quite deaf. 

«When thou hast Christ, thou art rich and 
hast enough. He will be thy faithful and prov- 
ident helper in all things, so that thou shalt 
not need to trust in men; for men soon change 
and quickly fail, but Christ remaineth forever, 
and standeth by us firmly to the end..... 
Thou hast not here an abiding city, and where- 
soever thou mayest be, thou art a stranger and 
pilgrim, neither shalt thou ever have rest unless 
thou be inwardly united unto Christ... . Thou 
art the true peace of the heart, Thou art its only 
rest ; out of Thee all things are full of trouble 
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and unrest. In this peace that is in Thee, the one 
chiefest eternal Good, I will lay me down and 
rest.’ ” 

“So we do—so we do, every blessed night of 
our lives ; so we will when we pilgrims lie down 
some last night to wake up where it’s always day. 
’Tis a good little book, writ bya Friend,I take it.” 

“No; written hundreds of years before ever a 
people were called Quakers, and by a monk in a 
monastery.” 

“You don’t say so! Wall, he had Found the 
Lord Jesus his way, and His truth and His life, 
and I reckon all creturs anywhere living here or 
gone ahead centuries ago all speak the same lan- 
guage, larnt of the same blessed Master, be they 
monks, Quakers, Baptists, or any other real Chris- 
tians—the realness of the thing makes ‘em alike ! 
Here’s David and I; we don't think alike on lots 
of things, but he gets a word from his Lord up 
there in the meetin’-house, where some days - 
never a mortal says a word, and I get mine over 
with the brethren that use their tongues. You 
will get yours sitting here with the liliesin all their 
glory, and the leetle sparrows that He looks arter. 
I’m sorry you don’t feel right smart and able to 
go to church, but you can get your blessin’ all 
the same.” 
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Aunt Hannah looked as if she had it already, 
so sweet and peaceful was her expression. At 
that moment John Welles joined them to tell 
Father Cobb the neighbor was at the gate wait- 
ing for him and Martha. 

Miss Elizabeth Hogarth sat reading this morn- 
ing, when her maid entered to arrange the room. 
Dorothy Hakes was proving somewhat of a char- 
acter. Elizabeth had taken her under her wing 
because she heard her spoken of as singularly ex- 
asperating, This was slander; when once Miss 
Hogarth undertook her reformation she found 
really very little to reform. The mental idiosyn- 
crasies which made her peculiar to others, rather 
endeared herto Elizabeth. Dorothy’s skin looked 
like old vellum, and her hair, always oiled and 
combed sleek behind her ears, reminded one of 
drab cambric with a very high glaze on it. She 
wore it cut just below the nape of her neck, and 
this might have lent her a demure look had it 
not been for her startling eyes. Most people’s 
eyes seem to be in their heads; one’s first 
thought was that Dorothy’s were coming out ; 
for their whites could be seen all around, above, 
and below the iris. Her feet and hands were 
extremely large, and the way in which she man- 
aged to promenade over the toes of unsuspecting 
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people was simply astonishing. Miss Hogarth 
curled up hers on the rounds of her chair when- 
ever Dorothy appeared. The girl was awkward 
and by no means handsome; yet she had virtues. 
She was absolutely and unmitigatedly truthful. 
She would never “temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb” in any such way as to tell one that he or 
she looked well when one didn’t. She lacked rev- 
erence; but she was faithful, honest, and grateful. 

This morning, as she entered the room, she 
glanced at Elizabeth and then attacked the bed. 
After a while she stopped in the act of shaking a 
pillow into a clean cover and spoke; for she had 
seen out of her wondrous eyes that Elizabeth 
had put down her book. 

“You know lots, don’t you ?” 

“What ?” 

‘You've read a heap of books, hain’t ye ?” 

“Well, yes; a good many.” 

‘Ever study Chinese ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“ Hebrew’s somethin’ like it, hain’t it ?” 

“T never heard that it was.” 

“Wall, now, sort o’ seems as if I had——’ 

There was a pause, and then Dorothy asked, 
“Want them chrysanthemums of yours potted, 
Miss Elizabeth ?” 
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“Yes,” 

“Will they blossom all winter ?” 

“No: but they may for a month or two.” 

‘Now, say,’ said Dorothy, returning upon her 
tracks, “do you still study Greek, Miss Eliza- 
beth ?” 

“No.” 

“Why hain’t ye ?” 

“Why should I?” 

“Wall, as to that, twould beat me to tell why 
you should put one-twentieth of the larnin’ in- 
side of you that you do; unless it’s on the prin- 
ciple the crazy man fed his horse chips. One 
thing is as good as another for filling if some- 
thing must go in.” 

“A good enough principle, Dorothy, as far as 
the man was concerned—the difference was with 
the horse. As for me, I am decidedly par- 
ticular about my ‘ filling.’” 

Dorothy waited a moment in silence. 

“What put Greek into your thoughts ?” asked 
Miss Hogarth in a languid tone, as if the an- 
swer was of no account. 

The girl, noting her indifference, shook out 
the pillows, whistling softly to herself. Mrs. 
Hogarth frowned upon this trick of Dorothy’s, 
but whistle Dorothy did and would until Eliz- 
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abeth forbade it. Elizabeth, when appealed to, 
said that every soul needed a vent for superfluous 
sentiment Dorothy could not sing; perhaps she 
had to whistle out her emotions. In a short 
time Elizabeth inquired again : 

“ But what made you think of Greek, Doro- 
thy ?” 

“ Oh, I heard you and the Quaker talking about 
somebody who taught it, and who had been writ- 
ing a magazine about languages.” 

“Inamagazine. It wasa Mr. Welles. Now, 
Dorothy, you can go or you will not have time 
to go to church if mother can spare you.” 

“She can, she says; and, Miss Elizabeth, | 
just this onct I mean to go up on the hill to 
where them Quakers meet. There can be no 
harm in’em, for Mr. Fenton is good as gold, 
and surely ’tain’t wicked to hold your tongue on 
the Lord’s day; lots of us might better do it than 
wag it about worldly things as we do. Howdo 
you git to the meetin’-house, Miss ’Lizabeth ?” 

“There are two ways—a long one through 
the woods, a short one down the lane and 
around the hill a way and then up,” answered 
Bess, adding, ‘‘you might get lost by the woods 
way. The forest runs back for several miles. 
It is very dense in some places.” 
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Dorothy departed and Bess was moved with 
a desire to follow the maid’s example—not from 
mere curiosity, for she had been before to the 
meeting-house. It seemed to her that the walk 
through the woods would quiet her restless 
mood and the stillness of the silent service 
would be of benefit to her spiritually if the si- 
lence were filled with prayer. 

Not wishing to be hurried, Bess began at 
once to make her simple preparations, and ina 
half hour was on her way. As she went down 
the gravel walk of the front yard, she stopped 
to hear a dialogue going on behind the shrub- 
bery near her. Dorothy Hakes was slowly 
pacing up and down, turning aside every bush 
and poking in the thick grass in search of some- 
thing. Just before, Billy, the errand-boy, had 
appeared on the scene. 

“What are you hunting for, Dolly ?” 

“ Grinders.” 

‘What are they ?” 

“You little goose! Must be smart not to 
know—a chap that’s got such lively ones as you 
have.” : 

“Come, now, Dorothy, tell.” 

“Sakes alive! If you have got to know: 
Mrs. Hogarth, she’s lost her teeth ag’in. J 
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never saw the like of it in all my born days. 
Them teeth has a faculty of gittin’ where they 
no business to be; worse than anything I ever 
saw or heerd tell of. They’re everywhere ex- 
cept in them jaws where they’d always orter 
be.” 

“How can she drop them out of her mouth 
and not know where they go to?” 

“You're smart! Ain’t that just what I’ve 
been gittin’ at? She flings ‘um out of her 
pocket; they’re her uppers, and sort of uneasy. 
She claps ’um into her mouth when she talks, 
and yanks ‘um out when she keeps still, and so 
it goes. Half my occupation is to hunt ’um up, 
without an idee where she might have been, 
when most likely she whopped ’um out of her 
pocket with her handkerchief. Of course, she’s 
got a perfect right to; but I do wish them up- 
pers would allow of having a string tied to ’um; 
‘twould save shoe-leather.” 

Billy picked out a ‘‘ jaw” from the bottom of 
an empty flower urn, and Dorothy, seizing it, 
ran triumphantly into the house, followed by 
Billy, prepared to demand a reward for his ser- 
vices. Elizabeth laughed softly to herself and 
went her way. 

She went slowly, for the warm air was odor- 
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ous of pine, and the July sun glinted in between 
the tree-tops gilding the ferns in the hollows 
and bringing out the emerald mosses on fallen 
tree-trunks, Birds sang, bees hummed, and 
white butterflies danced before her. She had 
gone but a little way when she saw David Fen- 
ton in the forest aisle—path there was none, or 
rather innumerable paths just traceable, went 
through the woods in all directions. Elizabeth 
knew every rod of ground, but to strangers 
these wood-paths proved a labyrinth as puzzling 
as if designed to perplex the traveller. 

David was the best possible companion for a 
walk, and Bess hastened to overtake him. He 
greeted her with a smile and handed her a clus- 
ter of wild roses he had plucked. She took 
them, saying : 

‘“T will gather you more, for I know you like 
to have them with you. I have heard you say 
so.” 

They went along together, sometimes side by 
side and talking, or often he paced demurely 
ahead, while Bess lingered for a maiden-hair 
fern or waxen forest flower half hid under some 
tree-trunk. Once he murmured words of his 
beloved Whittier : 
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“I lapse into the glad release 
Of nature’s own exceeding peace, 
Assured that He, whose presence fills 
With light, the spaces of these hills, 
No evil to His creature wills. 
The simple faith remains that He 
Will do, whatever that may be, 
The best, alike for man and tree.” 


They reached the house, which was a great, 
gray, wooden building crowning a hill that 
sloped to a stream in the rear. A platform ran 
along the front of the building, and at either 
end was a door. They were a little late and all 
the people were seated within. David going to one 
door pointed Bess to a seat upon the women’s 
side. He then went up the opposite side of the 
house and seated himself. A partition, the 
whole length of the room, entirely divided one- 
half of it from the other, and was just high 
enough to interfere with his view of Elizabeth. 

It is not at all our intention to describe the 
meeting. It is enough to say that for a half 
hour Bess sat still, impressed both by the 
spoken words, and by the Sabbath solemnity, 
and in that time David had forgotten her. It 
was good to be here, she thought. At one end 
of the great barnlike room were two raised 
seats, and there sat eight or ten elderly men in 
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drab, and as many sweet-faced sisters wearing 
their big bonnets, and looking as if serenity 
reigned in their bosoms. The birds sang in the 
branches by the open window, and sunlight and 
shadow chased each other up and down the drab 
walls when the branches swayed. Outside the 
front door one could look into the woods just 
beyond a lane bordered with elder-bushes and 
wild roses, The peaceful scene at first soothed 
Bess, then in the stillness she began to think of 
many things in her life, of other people’s lives 
in contrast, of what she would do if she were 
Louise, of John Welles. She had not met him 
since that evening at Father Cobb’s. In her 
heart began a conflict of wounded vanity, sober © 
sense, a new loneliness, and a not so new-grow- 
ing affection that must be stifled. She called 
back her thoughts to sacred things, and was 
glad when a woman arose, laid off her bonnet, 
talked a little while of God’s mercies, new every 
morning and fresh every evening, and just when 
Bess was hoping she would go on she ceased. 
Dorothy had come in a few minutes after 
Bess, and sat near the door. Turning around 
to see if she seemed impressed, Bess was sur- 
prised to find that she had gone out. Then 
David Fenton stood in his place, and spoke as 
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the Spirit moved him. It was a quiet, uplifting 
meditation along the line of the poem he had 
quoted that God “will do the best” for us if we 
will let Him have His will in us and with us, 
Bess could sit in quiet after it and pray. Pray- 
ing she seemed to feel that the fret and worry, 
the loneliness and restlessness of her late mood 
melted away from her like a cloud vanishing in 
the sunshine. The Friends’ meeting had done 
her good, She went home alone through the 
woods, not caring to talk even with David. 

‘ Bess,” exclaimed Mrs. Hogarth, an hour or 
so after she had returned home, “you will 
have to help me with the dinner. Your father 
is getting hungry and uneasy. Dorothy has not 
come back.” | 

“Why, how strange! Did you give her per- 
mission to stay away, mother?” 

“No, but perhaps she misunderstood me. 
She said she wanted to go to the Methodist 
church always half a day and evenings when she 
could. I agreed, but I did not expect she would 
go to another service after taking her morning 
at the meeting-house.” 

‘She is queer, but she is sensible. I don't 
see where she has gone. She went out before 
the services ended, as it was,” said Elizabeth. 
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The dinner was prepared and eaten. Mrs, 
Hogarth waxed rather indignant at Dorothy's 
non-appearance, but the good lady remember- 
ing it was Sunday, tried to keep from over- 
much scolding. Bess spent her afternoon in a 
course of Bible study, in which she was much 
interested. 

Every one disapproved of Dorothy for her 
continued absence until twilight, then Mrs. 
Hogarth began to be alarmed, and Bess all at 
once exclaimed : 

“Do you suppose she can be lost in the 
woods? She may have tried to come home that 
way, and be wandering away off on Sprague’s 
Mountain.” 

‘“‘T guess she is,” shouted Billy. ‘She is an 
awful dumbhead about losing her way, she told 
meso. She said she was always a-goin’ to walk 
an’ comin’ home to find the woodshed on the 
wrong side of the yard, or that the barn had 
changed places with the house, and the front 
doors all faced whichever way the back doors 
used ter before she started.” 

“What shall we do, Stephen ?” wailed Mrs, 
Hoga: th. 
“ Oh, let her alone and she'll come home,” sung 
Mr. Hogarth, whose optimism was maddening 
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to his spouse. ‘ Dorothy ain’t the sort that 
gets lost, strayed, or stolen. It's warm weather, 
and no wild beasts will devour her.” 

“ Billy, you run right down to the Cobbs’ and 
see if they can give us any light. David Fen- 
ton is good for something in an emergency,” 
said Mrs. Hogarth. 

“Yes, David has the grace of silence when 
there is no use in talk; give him my eer 
said Stephen. 

.“* T will go too, mother,” said Bess, and throw- 
ing a light shawl over her head, she hastened 
after Billy. 

Martha Cobb was leaning on the front gate 
enjoying the evening air, and Billy reaching her 
first, told his tale. Just as Bess came up he 
suddenly cried out: 

“Look upon the hill! The Quaker meeting- 
house is all lit up! What's goin’ on over there ?” 

“Sure enough,” said Martha. “Them Quakers 
never meet over there evenings, they live too 
far off. At least, I never knew them to more 
than half a dozen times, and David would have 
told us if anything was goin’ on.” 

“Let us go over, Miss Bess, do! Maybe 
Dorothy is there. I never went to a Quaker 
meetin’ yet,” pleaded Billy. 
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Martha grimly remarked: 

‘So much the better for the meeting, if you 
couldn't keep your heels stiller than you do in 
your own church. Howsomever, if you'll run 
in and get my bonnet off the peg behind the 
hall-door, I’ll go over a little while.” 

Billy rushed after the head-covering in hot 
haste, while Martha said to Elizabeth: 

‘“‘T’ll warrant Dorothy has gone gadding back 
there for the novelty of the thing. Your mar 
gives her girl too much liberty ‘“ 

‘But Dorothy never before did anything like 
this.” 

‘What is the exciting cause of Billy’s livelli- 
ness?” asked John Welles, appearing at the door. 

Bess, who did not know he was there for 
Sunday, wished she had not come. She let 
Martha do all the explaining. | 

John turned his face toward the people within 
doors and talked, then came out, followed by 
David, who seemed more puzzled than all the 
rest by the lighted meeting-house. 

“Well,” said John, “I propose Miss Hogarth, 
Martha, and Billy go by the road up the hill to 
the top. David and I will take lanterns and go 
through the woods. It is possible Dorothy has 
lost her way.” 
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It was a lovely, warm, starlight night, and as 
they started Bess said : 

“Tf Dorothy were out on the road anywhere 
she could find her way, but in the woods it is 
dark, of course.”. 

‘‘Oh, depend upon it there is some meeting 
going on that David hain’t heard of, but Doro- 
thy has. Well find her here, and I’d give her a 
hint that home was the place part of the time 
Sundays, and what’s more, that she not being a 
Quaker hain’t no call to traipse up here twice in 
one day,” remarked Martha, puffing a little as 
the hill grew steeper. 

Bess did not speak, but Billy put in his word: 

“ They haven't lighted the old house up very 
well. Some of the windows are all dark, and I 
don’t see any heads through them, do you ?” 

“Tf there ain't but a baker’s dozen of ’um 
they don’t need to waste kerosene ; Quakers are 
saving, and when they cometo meeting they calcu- 
lateto sotstill— heads andall ; they ain't likesome 
other folks, always on a wriggle and a squarm.” 

Martha’s remarks were so palpably personal 
. that Billy only responded : 

“Poh! hit him ag’in !” 

With that they mounted the broad platform 
and opened a door, to stand in open-mouthed 
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amazement. The corners of the great room 
were all in shadow ; but around the raised seats 
at the upper end the light was brilliant , and 
stretched out on the upper bench was Dorothy 
Hakes. She was evidently in a profound slum- 
ber, for her large mouth was half open, and most 
resonant snores echoed through the _ usually 
silent sanctuary. It is needless to say that she 
was the entire congregation—at least she had 
been until our friends arrived. 

“For the land’s sake, Dorothy Hakes!” ex- 
claimed Martha, after marching directly to the 
sleeper, and forcibly shaking her. ‘‘ What be 
you a snoozin’ away here in this public buildin’, 
where tramps might come to murder you! I 
hope you ain't intoxica 7 | 

At the first shake Dorothy had sat up solemn- 
ly, opening her onion-like eyes, but at that 
unfinished word of Martha Cobb's she bounded 
to her feet like a rubber acrobat. 

‘““Tntoxicated! Ain't you ashamed, Miss 
Martha Cobb! I j'ined the temperance society 
before I was out of nankeen pantalets, and I 
never broke my pledge even to drink a sip of 
sweet cider just from the press. I guess you'd 
be tuckered out if you had meandered the way 
I have over half of New Jersey.” 
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“Sunday ain't no day for meanderin’,” stoutly 
asserted Martha before Bess could speak, but to 
Bess Dorothy now addressed herself, turning in- 
dignantly from Martha, 

‘Miss 'Lizabeth, you know how I come right 
on here to meeting after you did this morning. 
Wall, I never went before to no such a service, 
and, first off, I thought the peaceness was beau- 
tiful. I said my prayers, and tried to think of 
all my past evil deeds to repent of ’em, and I 
made some new resolutions. I heerd the old 
sister talk of mercies and counted up bushels of 
mine. Then she sot down and nobody did noth- 
ing. I tried to repent some more, and to reso- 
lute a lot more good things to do and to be, but 
I seemed to have done it so thorough in the 
first season of peaceness, I couldn’t do no more 
for that time. After a spell the stillness got 
just awful. I fairly heerd the flies’ leetle hoofs 
a-trampin’ over the old chaps’ bald heads, and I 
got that nervous I was regular hystericky. 
Thinks I, what if I should screech right out, 
would them calm sisters jump? Then I was 
Just possessed to yell. You can’t understand it 
if you never was took that way yourself.” 

‘‘T was once,” confessed Martha Cobb. ‘It 
was to a Friend’s funeral, Nobody had spoken 
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for an hour, and I never felt solemner in my 
life, till I, setting mght up close to the corpse, 
happened to think, ‘What if I should laugh ?’ 
It was awful !” 

Dorothy relented at this kinship in weakness 
confessed by Martha and turned toward her 
again : 

“To keep from hollerin’ out loud I fell to 
thinking week-day thoughts, and was right in the 
middle of trimming my new plaid gingham with 
double ruffles around the basque, when [ real- 
ized that was wickeder far in the sight of the 
Lord than to let a yell out of me, so I just 
slipped out-doors, for I could not be good there 
one minute longer. I was calm as you please 
once I got out-doors, and I thought if I went 
along the road in the middle of the forenoon I 
would seem to set a bad example of galivantin 
around promiscuous on the holy Sabbath day, 
so I decided to go through the woods singin’ 
hymns and hurtin’ nobody. It was most beau- 
tiful; nater all warm, and everything livin’ pip- 
in’ up, makin’ their different little buzzin’s and 
hummin’s. I walked right along, following 
likely-looking paths, and I come to a swamp 
where the ferns grew to my elbows, I turned 
around and went on and on miles till I got inter 
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a pasture where there was a bull. He had on 
his Sunday behavior, but I got back over the 
fence for fear he'd backslide, and I found half a 
mile further a farm. The woman was real so- 
ciable. She gave mea glass of milk and some 
berry pie, and said I was about as far from home 
as I could get, but a bee-line across the woods 
again would fetch me back all right. Bee-lines 
ain't straight as far as I ever see; anyway, mine 
warn't. Wall, to make a long story short, with 
-trampin’ hours in the woods, restin’ sometimes 
and gettin’ beat out, I fetched up here about 
sunset, and it didn’t seem as if I could go a step 
further. I poked around and found some lamps 
half filled and a box of matches. Thinks J, if 
I illuminate and sit down to await results it will 
be borne into some of them Quakers around 
here to come up here to see what's goin’ on. 
It was takin’ a liberty, but I’d got to get home 
some time before winter come on, and explorin’ 
wildernesses ain’t my strong pint.” 

“ Ain’t ye hungry ?” asked Billy. 

“ Hungry !” she exclaimed, and did not need 
to add more. 

At that moment the two men appeared, and 
Dorothy’s adventures were briefly rehearsed. 

“ Billy,” said Martha, ‘you run right back 
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and tell Mrs. Hogarth our house is nearer, so 
Dolly better stop there and get something to 
eat.” 

“Yes, that is best,” suggested John Welles. 
“Then, if Miss Hogarth will kindly wait while 
I put out these lamps, I will walk down the hill 
with her—and here, Billy, take back this lan- 
tern.” 

There was no evident intention to dismiss the 
rest, yet they started almost immediately. It 
seemed to Elizabeth that John was very slow, 
but he remarked that he must be careful that 
everything was safe, and see there was no danger 
of fire. Then it took longer to secure the door 
and to wonder if Dorothy found it unfastened. 
The lanterns were so far ahead they looked like 
fireflies when the two were ready to start. 

“It isa warm night; let us not hurry,” said 
John; a moment after he put her arm in his, say- 
ing, ‘“‘ There are such steep places on the hill you 
might turn your ankle in the dark. Tell me of 
the meeting this morning. It was not so trying 
to you as to Dorothy. David told me you were 
there.” 

“TI often go and find it does me good. There 
are some strong men and rare women who are 
Friends. A sentence I read once in Aunt Han- 
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nah’s ‘a Kempis’ always seems to me to apply to 
these: ‘They were grounded in true humility, 
they lived in simple obedience, they walked in 
love and patience: and therefore they grew daily 
in the Spirit and obtained grace in God’s 
sight.’” 

‘That is a perfect description, Miss Hogarth, 
of what every Christian ought to be,” said John 
simply. 

‘‘Only the pity is that the reality held up to 
that ideal is very unlike,” said Bess. 

‘Not always if we could see souls as God 
sees them. Aunt Hannah and Father Cobb and 
David Fenton are not wholly unlike.” 

“They are very like that,” said Bess, adding 
impulsively, “I was looking in, not out.” 

“You cannot, in the nature of things,” said 
John, ‘‘ have passed many milestones along the 
Christian highway, but if you are ‘ growing daily,’ 
that ensures your future; you will come into 
that ideal.” 

“Yes, one will,” said Bess, finding it easier 
to talk impersonally, “but if one has some- 
times the ideal we speak of, and at other times 
seems to care for nothing but to learn—to read 
—to gain everything ambition suggests—what 
will that one attain ?” 
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‘More or less of the good that in his inmost 
soul he believes to be his best, or as Emerson . 
says: ‘We only believe as deep as we live.’ One 
may see there is a ‘beauty of holiness,’ but long 
more for the beauty of earthlier things ; that man 
gets what he really values. Paul means this, I 
think, when he says he was ‘ not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision’; after he saw the Crucified 
One he did so live that life meant Christ, and 
death meant gain.” | 

Bess did not speak for a while, then John 
said: ‘‘“Women, I think, can and do attain to 
such lives easier than men; don't fancy me 
an ideal character, because I can talk so glibly. 
The devil has been at my heels all the past week, 
or rather he has been dancing before me, dang- 
ling within easy reach a prize I want.” 

« What prize could the devil have to offer—or, 
I beg your pardon, I did not mean to ask a blunt 
question,” exclaimed Bess. 

Her foot stumbled, and he drew her arm 
closer, saying, ‘I will tell you, if you care to 
listen.” 

He had never before talked of himself, and it 
made her glad tohave him now tell her of his 
ambitions—right and noble ones they were. 
He aimed to be a force for good in the world 
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of letters. He had succeeded beyond his hopes 
in journalism, but his intense desire was to have 
a Share in the editorial management of some in- 
fluential paper. The week before the chance had 
come, bringing with it a large salary and the 
offer of a place more important than he thought 
it possible for him to gain. But to fulfill expecta-— 
tions, to make a success, he must in this case 
lower his standard: become in religion and in 
politics a “trimmer.” A character such as filled 
out the sketch of Aunt Hannah’s book would 
be about as much at home in this particular edi- 
- torial chair, as the medieval saint himself would 
be in the proceedings at the Stock Exchange. 

‘But could you not take such a place and fill 
it more worthily, accept the chance, then speak 
out boldly on what you think right every time 
on every issue ?” 

John laughed as he answered, ‘“‘ Were I to try 
that, to steal the livery of the devil to serve 
Heaven in, my tenure of office would be brief, I 
assure you. But I am bad enough to be sorely 
tempted.” 

“And good enough to resist,” said a soft 
voice. 

The ungloved hand that rested on his sleeve 
was quickly taken in a larger hand and carried 
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to his lips as he said: ‘Such a woman’s faith 
ought to make a man good.” 

After that there was a restraint between them 
not easy to overcome, though neither cared to 
have the walk ended. John reflected that many 
more such interviews would be dangerous. 
Elizabeth was saying to herself, ‘‘ He probably 
knows that | will understand nothing more than 
he means, because I have heard of that young 
girl; perhaps he told Aunt Hannah to tell me.” 

They did not reach the Cobb gate until Doro- 
thy had taken time to refresh herself with halfa pan 
of gingerbread and milk without stint. She was 
even at the gate when Elizabeth arrived. They 
heard her say to Martha: “ Another Sunday I'll 
repair to the Methodists, where I belong. This 
was a judgment on me for havin’ itchin’ ears and 
running around on Sunday for my curiosity’s 
sake. I’ve torn my dress, split out my shoes, 
and might have been gored to death by a bull. 
Pll let it be a lesson to me, as my mother used 
to say. Good-night.” 

Although Dorothy was a sufficient escort, 
John chose to go quite to the Hogarth piazza 
before he said his good-night. He said it then 
with rather a lingering hand-pressure. 

That night he had a final but a fiercer struggle 
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than any previous one. Could he not take this 
position open to him, fill it honorably, and not 
shoulder responsibility that—that well, was 
there no middle and justifiable ground that he 
could occupy ? If he could do so, the way was at 
once open to him. He could woo and win for 
his wife a certain maiden about whom he just 
then broke out into arhapsody. ‘‘ What an an- 
imated face she has! handsome ts too heavy a 
word for it; pretty is too weak! She is lovely, 
eyes, voice, manner. I have heard music that 
was like her. If I could paint, I would paint 
her as Saint Elizabeth and the miracle of bread 
turned to roses. I can see her with that sweet 
surprise on her innocent face as she stands look- 
ing at the flowers in her apron. How daintily 
she dresses! That white shawl or veil fell over 
her head most gracefully as she stood waiting 
for me to put out the lamps. She had some- 
thing pink at her throat.” 

Now such is the blindness of human nature 
that it never once occurred to John Welles that 
he was indulging in very romantic and altogether 
uncommon sort of reflections for him. He was 
not in the habit of observing whether his lady 
friends wore pink ribbons or snuff-colored rib- 
bons; and of the dozens and dozens of young 
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ladies whom he daily passed in the streets, he 
never put one into an imaginary frame or canon- 
ized her as a latter-day saint. How long John 
might have meditated upon facesand roses and St. 
Elizabeths no one can tell, if, all at once, the form 
of Martha had not appeared in the Cobb door. 
Espying him not far off, she exclaimed: “If you 
had just as soon come in as not, I would like to 
lock up. We are ready for bed.” 

John went in, and, there being nothing else to 
do, he went to bed, but not to sleep. How 
easy his future might be! How hard was his 
present, and harder every day. Long ago he 
denied himself all luxuries; now he spent 
scarcely anything for himself. Louise and the 
new maid were doing bravely in some ways, but 
even Aunt Hannah’s management was less ex- 
pensive. It was galling to be so cramped; to 
have to talk economy, to dole out dollars and 
wish every five were a fifty. Nowit need beso no 
longer. He was almost thirty years old. <A 
man ought to have an assured position in the 
world, to have succeeded at thirty, not to be at 
the beginnings of things. So the battle had to be 
fought all over again. 

Was it because he did not know the right, or 
was it because of the girl who that evening went 
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home and, “superior” as she was, fell to study- 
ing herself in the mirror? Her dress of soft gray 
silk was brightened by a knot of pink at her neck, 
which heightened the delicate tint on her cheeks. 

‘“T came very near being really good-looking,” 
she said, ‘“‘ but I failed. 


“«QOh, a little more and how much there is! 
A little less and what worlds away.’ 
I wonder how she looked, and if he was very 
devoted to her; of course he was, if he never 
can love any one else.’ 

She bent her stately head to let the gaslight 
glint on her nut-brown hair and nestle in the lace ¢ 
about her white neck ; then, in anger at herself, 
turned off the light and retired in the dark. She 
resolved to be very reserved and intellectual here- 
after in all her intercourse with Mr. Welles. 
Why had he ceased to give her Greek lessons? 
Perhaps he feared for her peace of mind. She 
was anything but saintlike in her emotions when 
that idea occurred to her. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CLARENCE IN TROUBLE. 


THE long, lovely summer days came and went ; 
and they were, in some respects, the brightest 
and the gloomiest in John Welles life. As time 
went by he could not help being more or less in 
the society of Elizabeth Hogarth, and he fully 
acknowledged to himself that he loved her as 
he had not thought he should love any woman. 

“ Sometimes he fancied she divined something of 
this, and that she was not sorry—those were the 
bright days. Again, he was sure she had never, 
in the farthest stretch of her fancy, thought 
of him other than as grave, studious, old in 
feeling, and as far from her in tastes and sym- 
pathies as a dweller in Saturn—these were the 
gloomy days, and there were twenty-five of them 
in each month. 

As for Elizabeth, she demeaned herself in a 
manner which David Fenton considered to be 
very reprehensible, but which, with all his plain- 
ness of speech, he thought it not wise to rebuke. 


Usually she carried herself when with John as 
(186) 
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if he were indeed a “ potent, grave, and reverend 
seignior.” If she was betrayed into anything 
like familiarity, she proved herself so saucy and 
sarcastic that the Quaker, who had known her 
all his life, gazed at her in mild-eyed wonder. 
She saw something like this one day, and said 
to him afterwards, ‘‘I am not at all meek with 
Mr. Welles, because it vexes me to know he 
thinks of me as frivolous, or weak, or super- 
ficial, or something.” | 

“Yea, or something,” echoed the Quaker, 
with immovable lips and eyes half shut. 

‘Oh, you have noticed it yourself, have you?” 
asked Elizabeth quickly, not catching his real 
meaning, and thereupon she became saucier 
than ever to her unfortunate lover, who was even 
more unlearned than David in woman’s ways. 

At last there came a day which put an end to 
their friendship. 

It was a day when John sat on the piazza 
with David Fenton, who drew Elizabeth into a 
very matter-of-fact conversation. How it was no 
one knew, but eventually the talk came to be of 
men and of their success in life. 

‘Success depends upon the individual,” said 
Elizabeth, with the profound wisdom of twenty- 
one years of femininity. “If a man has any- 
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thing in him he will be a success at thirty. If 
he has not at thirty actually reached the goal, 
he is at least so far on the way that everybody 
can see he is ‘ticketed through,’ as they say on 
the railroads.” 

“Nay; I do not know about that. It de- 
pends upon what thee may call success,” said 
David. ‘I am sure it is not true of achieve- 
ments gained by ambition, fortune, or learning, 
and I think it was of that success thee wast 
speaking. My successful man might be one the 
world’s people could call a failure. He might 
find himself at fifty without money and wholly 
unknown to fame, yet, if he had built up within 
him a splendid character, if in head and heart 
he was a success, the lack of accessories would 
never make him a failure.” 

‘That is all true,” Elizabeth said recklessly, 
without consciousness of John’s earnest eyes 
turned upon her. ‘“ But I don’t believe a man 
can be such a ‘success in head and heart,’ and be 
building up a ‘splendid character, without for- 
tune, fame, and all these outward tokens of suc- 
cess flowing in upon him. If he is worth any- 
thing, folks will find it out; these lights hid 
under bushels amount to nothing.” 

‘But don’t you make any allowance, Miss 
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Hogarth,” asked John, “for defeats and hin- 
drances ? A strong man ought most assuredly to 
run. well and to run straight toward his mark, 
but if his feet are hampered, what then ?” 

‘Oh, then I suppose he won't run well, unless 
he has will and force enough to rid himself of 
impediments. For my part I don’t half believe 
in this talk about ‘adverse circumstances’; a 
man must make his own circumstances. If he 
don’t succeed within himself—outside—all 
around—why, half the time it is not all the fault 
of his ‘defects or hindrances,’ it is his own. 
He has not the capability of attaining what he 
has covetousness enough to desire. He may be 
in a certain way ambitious, but back of that— 
he is pusillanimous.” 

Martha Cobb called loudly for David Fenton, 
and as he went Elizabeth looked up to see in 
John Welles’ face and eyes an expression that 
fairly took her breath away—shocked, hurt, 
angry, grievously surprised—as if he had been 
struck by her in insult. The whole conversation 
flashed again through her brain, with all its sug- 
- gestions and applications. He, thinking of his 
own life, had seen a meaning in every word 
uttered ; and she, simply and stupidly, had gone 
on without a motive; using the strongest words, 
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as one might merely to hear their sound—words 
that must have cut like razors, To add any- 
thing now was impossible. ‘I did not mean 
you” are sometimes. the truthful words one 
would give a fortune to say—and one may not 
say them. In a second almost, David came 
back, as if he had left Martha unceremoniously ; 
this was the case, for she followed him, with 
questions about her chickens. Aunt Hannah 
came too, and in the stir and bustle John Welles 
disappeared. Elizabeth stayed longer, hardly 
aware of anything said, and most anxious to see 
John Welles again without that look in his eyes, 
to have a chance to say something, how or what 
she did not know, to convince him that she had 
not hurt him so cruelly, knowing what she did. 
How could he imagine she thought him a “ fail- 
ure,” simply because he was thirty, poor, and not 
famous. She had, if the truth could be known, 
so idealized him that he was to her a hero, the 
sum of all perfections in man, and “a success” 
was a tame word for her estimate of him. Be- 
cause she had thought all this of him, it had 
some way seemed to her that he must seem all 
this to himself—without self-conceit, of course, 
if the reader can fancy such a state of mind. 
Elizabeth could perfectly. At last she was 
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forced to go; and just then John Welles reap- 
peared. He came forward as her hand was on 
the door, and said: ‘We go back to the city 
soon, I may not see youagain. I have to thank 
you very heartily for your kindness to my aunt ; 
you have done a great deal for her this summer,” 
then a little lower, he added: ‘I hope to hear 
often from my friends, of your ‘ success’ in life ! 
undoubtedly I shall—for you are not ‘ pusillan- 
imous!’” 

Poor Elizabeth! If he thought that last shot 
a gentle revenge, he should have read her heart 
as she walked home through the fields. The 
tears filled her eyes so persistently, that all the 
buttercups and daisies doubled and redoubled 
themselves in her sight. 

“ Elizabeth is in one of her wayward moods,” 
said David quietly. ‘‘ There is not enough in 
her life to fill it; she would be happier if she 
were a poor girl earning her living.” 

“Which she ain't likely to be yet a while,” 
quoth Martha, appearing in the doorway. “I 
heard somebody say the other day that Stephen 
Hogarth was the richest man in Summerwild. 
Everything he undertakes fetches in the money. 
He bought some California land once for six 
hundred dollars, and gave it to his wife; a few 
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years ago it sold for thirty thousand, as town 
lots. The man that gets Elizabeth won’t need 
to slave very hard for bread and butter.” 

‘‘ By the way, David,” asked John Welles care- 
lessly, “ how did that Southern land company 
you were telling me about turn out? I had a 
friend interested in it.” 

David informed him at length. 

That afternoon John told Aunt Hannah that 
he should probably not be in Summerwild until 
the day he would come out to accompany her 
home. He did not need any more diversion; 
the heat was not oppressive in the city, and he 
must be more industrious. 

“TY thought I heard David saying something 
to you, John, about a place on a paper and an 
advantageous offer?” 

“Tt was nothing of which I could very well 
avail myself, and so came to nothing. Now, 
auntie, go on as you are, getting younger and 
prettier every day until it is time to go home.” 

“ Are you going to the city now?” 

‘“ By the next train, due in ten minutes.” 

He kissed her, slid_a roll of bills into her 
little wrinkled hand, and started for New York. 
He seemed to his fellow-passengers that day a 
remarkably self-possessed, fine-looking. fellow, 
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intent on the daily paper. He was saying to 
himself, ‘‘She has never been the same since 
that walk from the meeting-house. She read 
me then and saw the time had come to say, 
‘thus far and no farther.’ She overdid the thing, 
as such intense natures always do; something 
less than a blow that, metaphorically speaking, 
would fell an ox, would have served the purpose, 
but it is all over. She, the heiress, was helping 
a worthy man to earn his living. He was to 
her only a teacher, approved by David Fenton. 
When he ventured to be something besides the 
exponent of a dead language, he must be 
promptly snubbed. If she were poor I would 
persecute her, or, rather, I would conquer her 
and make her care for me. I believe I know 
her well enough to be equal to the feat, but an 
heiress—I must run after her, take such repulses 
as this to-day. WhenI do that, I will be more 
of a ‘failure’ than I seem at present to her lady- 
ship.” 

“ Hoboken,” shouted the trainman, and John 
joined the crowd hurrying for the ferryboat. 
The summer was ended for him. 

Aunt Hannah lingered at Summerwild through 
August, gaining renewed strength. Almost 
every day Elizabeth came for her to drive in 
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her phaeton, and the old lady’s heart grew very 
tender toward the girl. She was a proud little 
old lady after her fashion, but Bess’ truthful, 
tender sympathy won on her until before the 
summer ended she had given the girl an insight 
into all the workings of the Welles household. 
Far clearer than Aunt Hannah herself saw 
it, Bess realized Clarence’s selfishness, John’s 
worth, and Louise’s immaturity. Sometimes 
with a blush on her averted face she would try 
to let the old lady see that she too appreciated 
John Welles’ nobility of nature, and that she 
hoped large things from his intellectual endow- 
ments. Aunt Hannah received remarks of that 
kind as no more worthy of comment than any 
other commonplace and self-evident statement. 

Early in September the old lady returned to 
the city and life there went on somewhat more 
easily. There was no invalid whose care need 
tax the time and attention. Louise was far 
more companionable to Aunt Hannah. She 
was not well, and did not care for the outside 
gayeties that formerly engrossed all her atten- 
tion. She was developing housewifely traits 
and a certain teachable docility that made her 
very sweet and lovable. John gave no more 
lessons, but devoted himself to his work. He 
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fitted up as his library the room in which his 
father died, and when at home spent most of his 
time there. Sometimes he contrasted it men- 
tally with a certain other library he had con- 
sidered perfection in its way. Still this room 
possessed quite as much individuality as did 
Miss Hogarth’s own. It was, however, of a 
different kind. Her books did not overflow 
their shelves and stream around on the floor 
as if for ever at high tide. Her writing-desk 
_ was the most absurd of toys in contrast with 
this great secretary, bristling with pens and 
adorned by an inkstand in size and shape like 
acannon-ball. She tied up her papers with pink 
ribbons. He stacked his in ricks like hay. 
Many of her literary treasures were clothed in 
blue and gold; most of his wore old leather or 
went naked of covering. Yet, in spite of the 
extremely professional air of the place, it was 
neither gloomy nor disorderly, and certainly 
had not the sombre, cobwebbed aspect of the 
pictured Faust study. There were easy-chairs, 
a few fine engravings on the wall, and a luxu- 
riant growth of ivy in one window. 

A bleak, unpleasant autumn came and went 
and the holidays were at hand. Christmas eve, 
that most sacred time of all the year, a little child 
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was born in the old down-town mansion. Louise 
was happier than words can tell. Aunt Hannah 
declared that, tiny as it was, this was surely a 
beautiful child. Clarence, when his boy was put 
in his arms, did not for once in his life banish all 
sentiment with a joke. He looked at the little 
creature gravely, then at his brother, saying: 
“ John, I wish his father was as much of a man 
as you are.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Clarence,” said John, his eyes a 
little misty. ‘‘ Make yourself everything a man 
ought to be before your boy is able to call you 
father. You can do it if you will, God helping.” 

Long after, John understood the look that 
startled him then when Clarence turned and 
gave the bundle of flannel to its excited and 
admiring great-aunt. 

If Louise had possessed any failings before 
this time, they were all forgotten, and forever, 
by Aunt Hannah. Louise knew about as much 
now at nineteen of the care of a baby as she had 
when at nine she adored her French doll. She 
meekly and gratefully let Aunt Hannah do with 
it as she saw fit; and what woman’s heart could 
resist that ? Aunt-Hannah would impart endless 
instructions to the young mother about its dress, 
diet, even its future education, and then her ad- 
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vice having been dutifully received (or at least 
listened to), she would astound John and Clar- 
ence by rehearsing to them all this as Louise’s 
own ideas, evolved from her profound experience. 
The beautiful little mother did not get strong 
very fast, and every hour that Clarence could 
spare from his business was spent with her. Her 
mother came once to see her unknown to Mr. 
Grace. She was a weakly, good-natured, flabby- 
souled woman, beruffled, bejeweled, and rouged. 
Aunt Flannah would have resented her remarks 
as insolence had she not seen that life for her 
held but three verities: money, dress, and the 
speech of people—such people as possessed the 
othertwocommoditiesinlarge measure. She cried 
a little over the baby, as if she were at a funeral 
and the deceased was on exhibition. She advised 
Louise to get into her corsets and lace them 
tight or her figure would be utterly ruined. She 
moaned over her husband's obstinacy, told the 
latest scandal in high life, and last, and worst of 
all, intimated to horror-smitten Aunt Hannah, 
as she said good-morning, that Louise was ‘too 
young to be tied down, and if the baby should 
not live,” why, resignation would be in order. 
The old lady might have forcibly ejected her in 
her hot indignation had not the portly madam 
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waddled briskly to her carriage and gotten herself 
out of that plebeian neighborhood as fast as 
possible. 

‘Weren't you ever married, Aunt Hannah ?” 
asked Louise when she returned to the upper 
room. 

‘No, indeed, I never had time to be, with 
my two boys.” 

“But you seem a great deal more married 
than mother does—more—more motherly, I 
mean. I hope I will be just such an old lady as 
you are.” 

Aunt Hannah kissed her, and felt more like 
a Christian. 

Six weeks went by and everybody in the house 
rejoiced in the cheerful inflvences of their Christ- 
mas gift. Little “Joe John,” as Louise teasing- 
ly called her baby, grew fat and jolly. She fully 
intended to name him Clarence, but insisted that 
his grandfather and his uncle’s name was prefer- 
able. She sang him to sleep with operatic airs, 
she crocheted him wonderful socks and was 
really interested now in hearing about all the 
Welles babies of the past, how Clarence sucked 
his thumbs almost flat and John climbed to the 
top shelf of the store-room for preserved ginger, 
then fell and broke the china jar and cut open 
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his scalp. Aunt Hannah had the very jar now, 
and Louise added that John had the same 
scalp. 

One afternoon in February the Graces’ coach- 
man again turned his horses into the street, but 
this time it was Mr. Grace who alighted and 
asked at the Welles’ door for Clarence. He 
was told that he would soon be home, and so 
entered the parlor to wait. John, going down- 
stairs for a book, saw that the servant had left 
some one there in the gloom of late afternoon, 
so going in he lighted the gas. He concealed 
his surprise, greeted Mr. Grace civilly, and with- 
drew. When Louise learned who was in the 
parlor she did not hesitate a moment, but, seiz- 
ing her baby from Aunt Hannah's arms, she 
hastened down-stairs with it, and rushed into 
her father’s presence. It might have been more 
melodramatic if she had fallen on her knees and 
made a pretty scene; but she knew Mr. Grace 
better. She held the really beautiful baby 
directly under the gaslight, saying : 

“ Father, isn’t he a beauty ?” 

The frigid gentleman walked over to them 
and: looked a moment at Louise, with her great 
eyes full of mother love and pride, her cheeks 
like pink oleanders—at the tiny boy in his 
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snowy wraps, then he unbent enough to study 
the little face and remarked: 

“ A very wholesome-looking child.” 

“Wholesome! Why, you speak as if he were 
a vegetable, and somebody wanted to eat him. 
He is sweet enough for that. Now, father 
Grace, you know you couldn't have a nicer 
grandson than this is, and I hope you will ap- 
preciate him.” 

‘“T will talk to you of the boy, Louise, some 
other time. Now, take him up-stairs. My 
business is with your—with Clarence.” 

Greatly wondering, but secretly exultant, Lou- 
ise carried her baby back to Aunt Hannah, and 
prophesied that ‘“‘ Father Grace will never, never 
be able to harden his heart to little Joe John. 
He will ‘first pity, then endure, and then em- 
brace,’ as somebody says in my old Reader. He 
will forgive me and put Clarence right ahead 
until he can make lots of money. See if he 
does not.” | 

“Well, dear, I hope for your sake he may, 
because it is very bad to be at odds with one’s 
own flesh and blood. No doubt he notices 
what a change has come over Clarence; he is 
very domestic now, and as grave or graver than 
John,” 
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‘Oh, there is fun enough in John, but Clar- 
ence is changed. He is very sober nowadays; it 
is his dignity weighing on him. ‘It is your 
weight, you little tow-headed midget you,’” and 
Louise hugged the baby until he rebelled audi- 
bly. 

It was just then that Clarence opened the 
door, saw a guest in the parlor, looked in, and 
entered, concealing, as had John, his surprise. 

Mr. Grace's bow was scarcely perceptible, 
then he intimated that he wished a private con- 
versation, and glanced at the doors. Clarence 
closed them—a weight, indeed, settling on his 
heart, but not the warm, tender weight Louise 
had laughed about one moment before. 

They talked for nearly an hour, then John 
heard the door close and the sound of carriage- 
wheels. Clarence did not come up afterward, 
and Louise, unaware that her father had gone, 
did not go down. John waited a while, and 
then went to see what had been the cause of 
this visit ; he, too, argued good from it. 

He entered the parlor with a jest on his lips, 
but checked himself unconsciously in seeing 
Clarence bent, his face in his hands, his attitude 
that of a man who has heard of some over- 
. powering calamity. 
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‘Clarence, what is it?” he cried, going to 
him quickly. 

He started in amazement at the drawn, un- 
happy, yes, tortured countenance lifted to his. 

“Clarence, speak! What has happened ?” 

His brother shook himself and almost gasped 
out the words: “ He is determined to have Louise 
and the boy—to make her leave me—make her 
go home forever.” 

‘‘Nonsense, my dear boy!” exclaimed John 
affectionately ; for he was deeply touched at this 
evidence of more feeling than he had given Clar- 
ence credit for. ‘ He can’t do it! Louise is your 
wife, and no power on earth can take her or the 
boy from you while you care for her as you 
do.” 

“He will talk her over; he can bring so many 
things to bear on her.” 

“You ought to be ashamed. Did they not try 
that last summer, and how angry she was. Why, 
Clarrie, you are foolishly excited.” 

‘He says I am poor, and if I refuse I shall 
leave the firm; if I consent, Louise and the boy 
shall have all his money.” 

‘“ He is an old screw; but, Clarence, let him 
put you out; you have proved yourself a man. 
You can find a position elsewhere. Itis absurd 
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to think that he can tempt Louise. She will 
only be poor in comparison to their wealth. 
We can feed her and half a dozen more babies,” 
urged John, patting his shoulder tenderly. 

“He made me promise to set it all before 
Louise to-night,” groaned Clarence. 

John laughed outright, saying : ‘‘ Well, that is 
easily done. Come, it is almost dinner-time ; 
run right up to Mrs, Louise, who seems to love 
you uncommonly well, and ask her if she would 
not like to take our family baby to-morrow and 
run home and have her papa get her a divorce so 
she can have more spending money. Tell her 
not to let it make any difference that the very 
idea of it seems to have laid you out completely, 
but make her say yes or no before Milly spoils 
our dinner.” 

Clarence stood up gloomily as if he had not 
heard, saying: ‘“‘ Don't let Aunt Hannah talk to 
me. Louise will bring me up a cup of coffee ; 
don’t wait dinner for me.” And then he went 
up-stairs slowly, as if he were ten years older. 

John was puzzled; he banished as unworthy 
of him the suggestion that in boyish scrapes 
Clarence, when distressed, often told half the 
truth, keeping back the rest until it must be 
known. Could there be anything else? But of 
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course not! Clarence wasa Welles. Then with 
the thought that Aunt Hannah would certainly 
be curious if she saw Clarence before he was 
more composed, John hastened up to call her to 
himself on some suddenly devised pretext. 

Clarence came into his wife’s room just as his 
baby was testing powerfully the vigor of his 
youthful lungs. Louise was unable for a time 
to attend to anything but his pacification. 

“The sight of his grandsire has soured on his 
stomach,” said Clarence grimly. He had gone 
to the window, and with head bent seemed only 
intent on the street below. 

“Oh, Clarrie, I am crazy to know what my 
father wanted! Did he offer to take you into 
partnership ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“To settle fifty thousand on the baby ?” 

‘About that—conditionally.” 

“How provoking you are! I would come and 
shake it out of you ina hurry if Joe John would 
stop screeching like a steam whistle.” 

‘There goes the dinner-bell ; don't tease me 
to tell you now, Louise. It—it is a long story, 
and my head aches as if it wouldsplit. You go 
down and let Milly bring me up a cup of cof- 
fee”. . i 2 . 
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The light was dim; she only saw that her 
husband looked pale, so soothing the baby, she 
came and wet his forehead with cologne, kissed 
him, and agreed to go to dinner before being 
enlightened as to the reason of her father’s visit. 
She went the more readily that Clarence said it 
was about “ business,” - 

Aunt Hannah, though curious, as it was © 
natural she should be, was easily silenced at a | 
hint from John. After dinner her mind was 
absorbed by quite a wonderful piece of good 
news. John called her into his room to tell her 
that at last fortune smiled on him. He had 
been taken on the staff of one of the cleanest, 
brightest, and most influential newspapers of the 
city. He could not ask for anything more 
satisfactory. 

Aunt Hannah’s ideas of editorial duties were 
very vague, but she readily understood that John 
seemed like a man whose future was very bright 
and whose present was free from care. She was 
delighted to learn that his income would be 
nearly doubled, and she expressed the hope that 
he would not overwork. In her innocence, the 
old lady had the impression that John would 
now have to write about all the contents of 
each daily issue of the aforesaid paper; but she 
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thought him equal to the task. She warmly 
congratulated him, and after a half-hour’s chat, 
left him to Flip. Since the advent of the baby, 
the pug realized in a manner truly pathetic that 
he was a dog who had, in one sense, had _ his 
day. He was fed, warmed, and housed, but 
Louise no longer soothed him to sleep in eider- 
down cushions or tickled his palate with choco- 
late-creams. John, who, in his days of arro- 
gance, had been moved to kick him, now pitied 
the little beast. Flip gnashed his teeth if he 
espied little Joe John’s long white petticoats in 
his mistress’ arms, and would no more of her, 
but trotted off to John Welles, who at first only 
recited to him parts of Wolsey’s soliloquy after 
his fall. Flip took so feelingly to Shakespeare 
that soon he was as much a part of John’s sanc- 
tum as the scrap-basket. He would wedge him- 
self into the back of John’s chair, serve as a 
bolster, cushion, book-rack, or pen-wiper, ask- 
ing only to be recognized as a companion. In 
course of time John discovered such virtues in 
him that as soon as Aunt Hannah began to get 
eloquent over the baby's beauty and precocity, 
he would boast about Flip, and go to the length 
of trying to prove to the disgusted old lady that 
Flip was really infinitely more knowing and self- 
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reliant than her protégé. To-night the pug 
found John genial in a degree quite unprece- 
dented. He teased him, patted him, settled 
down with him under his arm, and smilingly 
mused, murmuring something about ‘“Summer- 
wild ” and “ possibly I was too quick,” and other 
ejaculations which Flip considered irrelevant, 
but winked at. 

Dinner over, and the baby peacefully sleep- 
ing, Louise drew her chair near Clarence, who 
sat half buried in a huge one, and prepared to 
hear all. 

‘Louise, your father will never be reconciled 
to me; understand that once and forever, for 
he made it plain to me.” 

“Then, for what did he come here? Surely 
notto say just that ; he said the same a year ago, 
but I do not believe it. He will relent, 
Clarrie.” 

“No; he came to say that he would not have 
me any longer in the firm. He wants you and 
the baby ; if you will leave me you shall have 
everything money can give ; the boy will be his 
heir.” 

« And you ?” 

“He will not persecute me—will give me 
temporary pecuniary aid.” | 
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Clarence talked like a half-dazed person re- 
citing something by rote. 

Louise sprang to her feet in her excitement. 

“Clarence Welles! You don’t say father 
came here for such an errand as that! Does he 
think us two silly children? To ask a wife and 
mother to give up her husband for money; then 
to tell the husband—a man—that he will pay 
him a little something in exchange for wife and 
child!” 

Clarence groaned. 

“Why, father must be losing his mind. You 
must have been very angry; but I hope you did 
not say anything so bitter he won't forget—the 
idea!” 

“ But, Louise, it is true I have dragged you 
down in——” 

‘Dragged me down! Really, leaving yourself 
out of the question,” said Louise, half provoked, 
half amused ; ‘‘you are very flattering to Aunt 
Hannah, your brother, and all the by-gone 
Welles that I supposed were quite decent peo- 
ple.” 

“T am not a good example of a Welles; your 
father made me see his power.” 

‘‘ Power,” echoed Louise. 

“Well, what he could do,” cried Clarence, half 
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irritably. ‘‘He has the cursed money that a 
man will do anything to get; that when he has 
got, he can do what he will. I promised your 
father to show you what he could give you if 
you will go back—to—to—urge you.” 

Louise stood gazing at Clarence with first an 
expression of the utmost astonishment, then 
anger, then some new emotion that took all the 
color from her glowing cheeks. 

‘‘T should say that a man would do that for 
just one reason. Clarence Welles, if you agree, 
I will take the child and go home to-night—if it 

«means you do not want me.” 

He reached out and caught her, crying: “ You 
know I love you better than any one on 
earth.” 

‘Then for pity’s sake don't behave like a 
simpleton,” she returned, settling into his arms 
and rumpling the thick hair on his boyish head. 
When he made no response she went on inasofter 
tone: “ Now, Clarrie, once for all let us end this 
talk of ‘money’! ‘money’! I am perfectly con- 
tented to share what you have, to learn to be 
economical. Let father do what he sees fit with 
his wealth. I will say to him as that ancient 
history woman—Corinthia—Cornelia—what was 
her name? I mean the ‘these-are-my-jewels’ 
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woman. You and Joe John are riches enough 
for me to worry along with.” 

The face she uplifted on her pretty hand was 
not boyish but haggard. Clarence’s eyes evaded 
hers, and he said: “ After all, it may be you had 
better leave me.” 

“Very well, then ; I will go to-morrow,” cried 
Louise indignantly. She sprang to her feet 
again, this time flinging his arm from her and 
asking if she should hereafter consider him a call- 
ing acquaintance, orshould she drop him entirely. 

He sat in moody silence until there came to 
Louise as to John the same suggestion. She 
returned to the chair at his side. 

‘Clarence! I believe you are keeping some- 
thing back from me. If you love me, and know 
I love you, all this you have said is nonsense. 
Is there anything else ?” 

‘““Yes—yes! Louise, there is! I am in a hor- 
rible mess! I wish I were dead!” 

She was only a girl, who never had known a 
greater trouble than a misfit gown or a dead 
canary; still in her was the making of a true 
woman. She trembled in every limb, but her 
voice was as tender as Aunt Hannah’s, 

‘What is it, dear? Tell me everything—the 
very worst, I will know it all.” 
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He began as if the words choked him. 

“Very well, I will, from the very first. You 
know I always had money to spend, and even 
to waste, until a few years ago. I never earned 
a penny. Father lost everything. You can’t 
tell what it means to a fellow to have only five 
cents where he has thought fifty dollars a trifle— 
girls never spend as men do, but I had to find 
out how it felt. Father's friends got me into 
Wintertons’ as acashier. Before I went abroad 
I had helped father just enough to know I could 
take the place. They thought I had more ex- 
perience or I should not have got it. Your 
father is a silent partner in the concern. I got 
on all right, but my salary seemed never to go 
any way toward my expenses. I was always in 
debt. I fell in love with you. I—I-—well, 
- Louise, you know I took a little too much once 
in a while.” 

‘“‘T never knew it until we were married.” 

“Well, it would be nearer the truth to say 
I drank more than any one knew, for at first I 
never did it in business hours, I know a lot of 
fellows—rich, and jolly, and generous. One of 
them is always speculating in Wall Street, and 
he makes a pile. He knew how hard things 
were with me, and one time, just before we 
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were married, he said if I would give him a few 
hundred to turn over for me he believed he 
could double it. Well, about that time, another 
fellow with plenty said he would lend mea thou- 
sand any time. Edwards—that is the Wall 
Street broker—met me one day and told me 
that was the very time in stocks for a knowing 
one to make a big haul. I went to Howard, 
my other friend, to ask for the sum I wanted, 
and he had gone to Chicago for a fortnight. I 
—well, you can’t understand, because business 
is all Greek to you—but I could take five or 
six hundred dollars that day out of the concern, 
and nobody would be the wiser under a week, 
anyway. I knew if I lost I could repay inside 
of a week with Howard's money. I wrote to 
him to send me the loan he offered. I took the 
amount I wanted, put it in Edwards’ hands, and 
he more than doubled it. I paid back into the 
firm, and no one knows it to this day; then I 
had the rest clear gain.” | 

“Was it not crooked, rather ?” 

“If I had stopped there I would have been a 
long sight better off to-night,” groaned Clar- 
ence, ‘but the stock business seemed so easy I 
got just infatuated, and especially when I was 
a little warmed up with a glass or two; then I 
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was sure I saw how to double my investments 
every time if only I had something to invest.” 

“Yes, I understand ; go on.” 

Clarence swallowed hard and went on: 

‘We were married. I was sure your father 
would come around all right. He went to Mt. 
Desert with your mother last June; you went’ 
to the seaside. The Winterton brothers are 
sleepy old chaps, but awful miserly. The firm 
is enormously rich. I—well, one day, without 
his knowledge, I borrowed several hundred dol- 
larsof your father. I lost it! I had to borrow 
more, and | lost that! I meant, if I only had 
time, to put back every cent, but stocks fell 
every time that I took a nisk, and I never 
could make it up. He—your father—has - 
found me out! If you think he did not make 
it hot for me to-night, you don’t know what he 
can do; but he has got me where he wants me. 
He has kept his discovery to himself. He has 
it in his power to disgrace me, send me to State's 
prison, deal the family such a blow that John 
and ° 

Clarence stopped a second. 

“He told me all this. Then he said that you 
and the boy must share the disgrace if all came 
out. He wanted no convict for a son-in-law. 
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He—if—if you will take the baby and go home, 
he will cover up what I have done. I must re- 
sign you forever, give up my position ; then I 
shall go free. It is that or State’s prison !” 

“Clarence!” shrieked Louise, and sank back 
to grow faint as the full force of his words came 
over her. ‘“Oh! Howcould you? Howcould 
you? How could you?” 

‘‘T could, because every time I got high I saw 
my way to being a millionaire, and I drank last 
summer more than ever before or since.” 

‘ But, think of it—to go home without you— 
to leave you always alone, or—oh, Clarence, if 
you should love some other womanand I living!” 

He groaned out the words: 

“You can refuse, and then have me shut up 
until I am gray-headed.” 

Louise sat as if turned to stone. Finally, she 
asked : 

‘What shall I do? What do you want me 
to do?” 

‘“T want—I want to die.” 

“Let us go to John,” said Louise pitifully. 
“ He is so good, and he always knows what any- 
body ought to do 

“John! Ican’'t tell him. He is so good he 
never can understand. He is proud and I have 
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disgraced him,” and then Clarence broke down, 
sobbing like the boy John had saved from so 
many merited punishments. ; 

Now, alas, no John could help him. Clar- 
ence’s weakness only made Louise more per- 
sistent, until he said: 

“Go, then, and tell him for me—I cannot.” 

A moment after, John was aroused from writ- 
ing by arap on his door. He called, “Come,” 
and looked up to see Louise. 

Something in her white face made him jump 
from his chair, go to her side, and lead her to a 
Seat, Saying : 

‘“My child, how white you are! Are you 
faint ?” | 

She wasted no time, but beginning, “It is 
about Clarence,” she told the whole story with- 
out one interruption from the man whose face 
took on an ashen hue as he listened. Ending, 
she waited for some expression, opinion, or ad- 
vice, then asked impatiently : 

“ John, do speak !” 

“Oh! this is terrible! What can I say ! I must 
think. Disgrace after my father’s long life—his 
son sent to State’s prison !—my own brother. 
Clarence to do such a thing, even if it were not 
found out—a thief !” 
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‘But he need not go to prison, only—oh, 
John, could you send your wife and child away 
from you.forever? I don’t—I can’t have Clar- 
rie go to prison, but I don’t want him willing to 
give me up,” and all a woman's love, pride, and 
sense of the loyalty due her burst forth in that 
cry. It took John out of himself. He laid his 
hand on her, saying: 

“No, I couldn’t let a woman sacrifice herself 
to save me. I would bear my shame.” 

“But I must, I will,” she cried, with quick 
revulsion. “I never will let Clarrie be punished 
in that horrible way! Oh, John, how can we 
bear it? Oh, help us! tell me what to do!” 

‘God help us all! Where is Clarence? Let 
me talk with him.” 

Louise turned to the door leading the way to 
the room she had lately left. The sleeping child 
was now its only occupant. 

“He has gone, John. He would not kill 
himself, would he?” cried Louise in terror. 

They had scarcely time to think of the dread- 
ful possibility, before Milly appeared, saying : 

“Mrs. Welles, Mr. Clarence said as how he 
was going out for a little while and not to worry, 
he would be in soon.” 

‘“‘ Stay here until he comes; talk to me, John; 
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it seems as if I had a horrible nightmare. I have 
been so happy. I meant to be good and help- 
ful. I knew I had been silly and giddy, but I 
never had any one to—to -be to me as you all 
have been. Howcan I leave you all and him,” 
sobbed Louise, breaking down at last. 

John tried to soothe her with gentle words of 
no special weight, while all the time he was 
thinking if there could be any way out of the 
trouble. Suddenly he asked : 

‘Was it a great sum, Louise, in all ?” 

“T don’t know—no, I do not think it 
was.” | 

“This house and lot if sold would bring 
twenty thousand dollars. It is finely situated 
for business purposes; half belongs to Clarence. 
Father begged me not to sell it while Aunt 
Hannah lived, for it has been her home since we 
were babies. Go to your father to-morrow 
morning, tell him he shall have the full value of 
this property, Clarence’s share and mine; plead 
with him to save your husband for your sake 
and the child’s. Clarence can quietly leave the 
firm, and may the Lord save the wretched boy 
from utter ruin.” 

“Dear! dear John!” cried Louise joyously. 
“I knew you could help us, you are so strong 
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and wise; but what will you live on and Aunt 
Hannah ?” 

“Oh, thank God, I have a new way just 
opened to take care of her—and you too. Fa- 
ther would say, part with everything, even life 
itself, before dishonoring his name.” 

“ Father is stern, but he was never cruel. I 
have heard mother say he threatened what he 
did not do always. I will move him; he loves 
me after all. I will show him he will break my 
heart if he sends Clarence to prison.” 

The longer they talked the less heavily the 
burden weighed. Louise became almost cheer- 
ful. John suffered in a different way. Even if 
what Clarence had taken could be made good 
and the whole transaction covered, the fact re- 
mained that his brother had done this shameful 
thing, had betrayed his trust, was unworthy a 
place with honest men. He stayed with Lou- 
ise, helped her to keep up before Aunt Hannah, 
who came for a while and then retired ignorant 
of anything out of the usual course of family 
affairs. 

It was not late when Clarence returned, but, 
as John feared, he had been drinking, and was 
ready to talk for hours to justify himself, to ac- 
cuse his father-in-law, to lament his hard fate, to 
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weep maudlin tears. John took him to his own 
room and spent with him one of those nights 
that make men older by years. 

The morning came. Clarence by Mr. Grace’s 
request was to remain at home until his future 
was decided, Louise started forth on her mo- 
mentous errand. She went first to her old home, 
but learned at the door that he had gone to his 
place of business and there she followed him. 

Now, Mr. Grace had been exasperated be- 
yond measure by Louise’s marriage. If she 
could not marry to suit him, he would infinitely 
rather have kept her at home never to marry. 
He had always disliked Clarence, for he was a 
fair reader of human nature. When he discov- 
ered his dishonesty, he felt all the anger and dis- 
gust that any business man would experience. 
He saw, as Clarence said, his power, and re- 
solved to make the most of it. His loss was 
not great. He intended, if possible, to get back 
Louise ; ‘‘to let Clarence go to the devil”; but 
not to make the matter public. He wanted his 
grandson—especially after seeing him. He did 
not care to disgrace him, Louise, or even John 
Welles, for whom he had entire respect. In his 
secret soul he knew he should probably cover 
up the young man’s guilt even if Louise refused 
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to leave her husband. He believed she would 
leave him (not knowing this last fact); then, 
sooner or later, a divorce would be in order, and 
Louise, still young and beautiful, would make a 
better match. That the matter could be taken 
out of his hands never once occurred to Mr. 
Grace. He would let his partners run no risk 
of suffering loss, for he would make Clarence 
resign. 

He had not been in his office more than a 
half hour the morning after his interview with 
Clarence before he learned that the Wintertons 
were also onthe young man’s track. They had 
only the previous day discovered a certain crook- 
edness in accounts, and what, over and above, 
seemed like a forgery. They assured Mr. Grace 
that he was not a sufferer, and as they supposed 
the matter concerned only themselves, they had 
scarcely taken time to explain to him anything 
in detail. A matterof business called him from 
the private room, where they “were getting at 
the bottom of the thing,” and he was just at lib- 
erty to return to them when Louise appeared. 

Mr. Grace was naturally stern and relentless 
in ordinary cases of business dishonesty, but, at 
the sight of his daughter's pale face, at the 
thought of her young husband in prison, a wave 
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of pity swept over him. Before she could speak 
he drew her apart from any listener, exclaiming : 

“My poor child! I did not really mean to 
send your husband to prison, but it is far worse 
than [ knew. He has taken the Wintertons’ 
money. He has, I think, committed forgery. 
The amount is far greater than that taken of 
mine. He will be under arrest before noon.” 

‘Before noon!” she gasped. ‘I could warn 
him. He could . 

Her father’s hand went over her mouth, but 
by the quick intelligence that flashed across his 
face, she knew he understood; that he even 
would be glad to have Clarence flee. 

‘Go back, daughter,” he hurriedly entreated ; 
‘go back to your little one. I never meant to 
be hard. I pity you.” 

She turned and almost ran toward a carriage- 
stand. He saw her speak with the driver of a 
cab, spring into it, and a moment after it went 
tearing over the pavement at a rate he could 
easily account for. Poor little wife of a year, 
she had but one thought, to. send her husband 
over the sea—anywhere out of the reach of 
justice ! 

Milly opened the door before her hand touched 
che bell and the girl’s face gave her a sudden 
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chill. John stepped from the parlor, drew her 
quickly in and to the sofa. Aunt Hannah in a 
large chair seemed to have shrunken into a 
trembling heap, her face hidden. 

“John,” shrieked Louise, “have they taken 
Clarence ?” 

“Yes,” 

She slipped from his arm, and sank senseless 
at his feet. Aunt Hannah tottered forward her- 
self almost as lifeless. 

“Water, Milly ! Be quick ! There, wet her face, 
give her a mouthful! Oh, Aunt Hannah, come 
up-stairs with her. I must follow Clarence. 
Oh, God help us!” groaned John. ‘Pray, Aunt 
Hannah, you are so good. He will hear you, and 
don't give up. You are old, be thankful; for 
you won't have long to bearthis. Oh, Clarence, 
my brother, my little brother! Can it be 
real!” — 

The agony in his voice appalled poor Milly, 
who dropped her glass in excttement, but the 
moment Louise opened her eyes he calmed him- 
self, took her in his arms and carried her to her 
room, 

“Go you, follow poor Mr. Clarence,” said 
Milly when Louise was put moaning on her bed. 
“ll watch every minute by the baby, the dear 
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little girl, and my blessed old mistress. God 
save us, what a worruld it is for throuble!” 

Of the days that followed what need to write ? 
The law took its course. Nothing that John 
could do availed. Mr. Grace could not have 
attempted more for his own son. It was useless. 
Clarence had gone on when once he started in 
his dishonest career like one bereft of reason, as 
indeed he had been by his indulgence in liquor. 
There was a scene in court, a short imprisonment 
in the city, and then one morning John, Aunt 
Hannah, and Louise came to bid him farewell. 
He was sentenced to Sing Sing forten years. 
Kind friends assured them, that by good behavior 
and outside influence the term could doubtless 
be shortened, but time was just then little in 
their minds. The thought was: Clarence 
Welles—sentenced to prison for forgery and 
embezzlement. 

They were as calm as possible in the brief in- 
terview. It was Clarence who wept. Aunt 
Hannah blessed him. She gave him his mother's 
Bible—then suddenly as if inspired held it over 
him, breaking into prayer. ‘Oh, God of his 
mother, hear us! Be faithful unto Thy covenant ! 
She gave this child to Thee; dying, she called 
on Thee to keep him! Save, Lord! save him! 
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He must go through the fire, but burn Thou 
out of him the dross. Save him so as by fire.” 

Clarence promised her to read that Bible 
every day of his life, and if he never saw her 
again, to join her while she lived in prayer for 
himself. John put his arms around his neck, 
sobbing, ‘Oh, brother, I would go in your stead 
if I could”; and Clarence believed him. Louise 
did not shed one tear. He held her in his arms, 
kissing her as if he could never let her go. She 
freed herself at Jast, and spoke with a ring in her 
voice that thrilled them all. ‘‘ Clarence, I love 
you as if you were the most honored man on 
earth. I will wait for you, love you, pray for 
you, teach our boy to do the same. When you 
come out I will be the best wife a man ever 
had. I am glad I married you. If God for- 
gives you, and I love you, you can be patient, ~ 
can’t you? I will—I will for the whole five 
years She ended the words again in his 
arms; then they went home. 


CHAPTER X. 
CHANGES, 


Durine the days of greatest trouble David 
Fenton was often at the Welles’, trying in every 
unostentatious way to be of service or comfort. 
He had told Elizabeth of all that was going on 
as events progressed, and she, too, sympathized 
deeply, but could not so openly show her feel- 
ings, knowing there are sorrows with which a 
stranger intermeddleth not. She wrote kindly 
letters implying what she dared not express, and 
sent flowers, fruit, and dainty gifts to Aunt 
Hannah, Louise, and the baby ; but she did not 
go in person. 

For some weeks after the prison doors closed 
on Clarence she learned nothing more of the 
family. One day, remembering that David had 
that week been to the city, she went for a call 
at the Cobbs. It wasastormy afternoon, and the 
family were cosily sitting together about the huge 
old fireplace, where David loved to see kindled 
a ‘good old-fashioned fire.” Father Cobb was 
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very feeble, but still persisted in sitting in his 
old place with Sancho at his feet. Martha was 
sewing rags for a carpet. They were well able 
to buy carpets, but Martha wove them all the 
same, or rather provided rag balls for the weav- 
ing. She was glad to see Bess and urged her 
to lay aside her wraps. 

It was not long before John Welles was men- 
tioned, and the fact that he was thoroughly satis- 
fied with his new and larger work. She learned 
all about that and much more. David told her 
that the old house was now sold. It had brought 
a larger price than any one supposed possible. 
Clarence’s half had gone, but John’s had not 
been sacrificed. Mr. Grace had acted the part 
of a true father and generous friend. He wanted 
Louise to come home, but finally proposed and 
carried out another arrangement. When he saw 
how Louise depended on and loved Aunt Han- 
nah, he realized the old lady was her wisest friend. 

Mrs. Grace would have had Louise come home 
and “live down” the “disgrace” by returning 
at once to all the gayeties of fashionable life. 
Wher she saw that Louise was very firm in her re- 
solve to live quite another sort of life, she was 
not at all anxious to have her an inmate of the 
Grace home. 
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Mr. Grace therefore bought and gave Louise 
a pretty, modern little house near Central Park. 
He furnished it nicely, and then Louise and he 
convinced Aunt Hannah that she must be the 
power behind the throne in the new house. 
Louise could not wisely or with proper regard 
for Mrs. Grundy live alone ; she was too young, 
beautiful, and inexperienced, moreover, and this 
was the clinching argument: how could little 
Clarence live without her—get into short-clothes, 
Survive teething, have measles, learn his cate- 
chism,—be kept from drafts and wicked nurse- 
maids? Oh, Aunt Hannah could never be sepa- 
rated from that child! So there had been an 
auction in the old house. Whatever articles 
Aunt Hannah valued peculiarly she had kept for 
her own bedroom and sitting-room in the new 
house ; the rest were sold, all but the furnishings 
of John’s library. The old house was for a 
year or more to be rented for offices. John 
rented his room as it was, only adding a few 
things that he wanted to keep, and arranging to 
sleep there. He was urged to belong to the 
new establishment, but compromised by agree- 
ing to spend his Sundays there and to keep an 
oversight of his aunt, nephew, and young sister- 
in-law, 
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Louise was a continual surprise to them 
all. Her father had settled on her and the boy 
a sum sufficient to allow of quite an expensive 
establishment; but she had plainly marked out 
her future. With ‘society,’ as the word is un- 
derstood in New York, she would have nothing 
todo. She was not planning to be a recluse, 
but she meant to be a good mother, learning how 
to be better all the time. She would take these 
years of separation to grow into a wife that was 
wise, strong, and ready for the husband God 
might some day return to her. 

Intellectually, too, Louise was waking up. 
She was not dull or silly, but she had been 
“finished” at a fashionable up-town school, 
where the girl with the smallest waist, the pret- 
tiest face, and the fattest pocketbook scarcely 
knew by sight the girl who came to school to 
learn—if one such happened to be there. The 
year in this house, where even simple Aunt 
Hannah read the best literature, and John was 
always bringing them new books—this year had 
opened Louise’s eyes to a new world. David, 
sitting by the Cobbs’ fireside, told them this in 
substance, saying: “I had a long, good talk 
with Hannah, and we came to see how true it is 
‘all things’ can ‘work together for good to 
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them that love God.’ Here was an immature 
girl, and a wild, undisciplined boy—yes, and a 
family it may be a little too proud of their rec- 
ord. It was an awful blow for John and Han- 
nah, but both of them have come to see that 
character outlasts reputation. John is not hurt 
in the eyes of men. Hannah says it will be 
worth all that any one of them suffers if Clar- 
ence comes out convinced that his past is for- 
given by God, that temperance and honesty 
shall be the rule of his future ; if his folly and 
boyishness is subdued by the Spirit of God to 
‘manliness and hard-learned wisdom ; if Louise 
is transformed by sorrow under God to a nobler 
woman. They all realize that had Clarence 
gone on longer unchecked nothing but irrepara- 
ble ruin was ahead of him.” 

‘“*God moves in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform,’” quoted Father Cobb thought- 
fully, poking the brands in the fireplace. 

Bess asked no questions. 

“T don’t go to the Welles’ every time I go in- 
to the city, by any means,” added David. 

‘“No, he goes to the hospital, following up 
those wretched——” 

‘“‘ Brothers who have got worsted in the fight 
with evil,” said David, 
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‘ Brothers! Humph !—it’s the worse for 'em, 
I believe, because they never fit with evil at all, 
they run after it and loved it,” said Martha. 

“So they have in some cases, poor deluded 
creatures. Now they see their mistakes, it is 
such a good time to give them help.” 

“David, may I go with you when you go 
hereafter? I will go to the women’s wards with 
apples, oranges, and jelly——” 

‘And good words, fitly spoken, I hope. Yes, 
Elizabeth, I will be glad to have thee with me.” 

A moment later he added: “We will see 
Aunt Hannah too, and Louise bade me tell thee 
the child was worth coming far to admire. ’Tis 
a fine boy, and comforts her much. She wants 
thee to become acquainted with one Mary— 
Mary—the name escapes me, but ’tis a former 
friend, who came forward when trouble over- 
took Louise. She is often with her, and Aunt 
Hannah greatly approves.” 

‘Old or young ?” asked Martha. — 

“Not older than Elizabeth, and most pleas- 
ing. I have seldom seen a more beautiful ex- 
pression of countenance. John told me she was 
as pure-hearted and gentle as she ts fair; in fact, 
he said he had never seen but one woman more 
attractive.” 
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‘The one who died,” thought Bess, stooping 
to smooth Sancho’s long ears. 

Martha Cobb grunted expressively. Father 
Cobb looked as if he longed to speak, but dare 
not, and then they talked of matters nearer 
home. 

When Elizabeth went home she spent an hour 
or more in self-analysis. She almost wished 
there were Protestant convents she could enter 
without protest from her parents, and finally 
went to supper in a melancholy mood. 

During the meal she remarked, “I am going 
to visit the poor in the hospitals every week 
with David Fenton.” 

“Bosh!” said her father succinctly. ‘“ You 
will catch something—cholera or vermin.” 

“No, I will be doing something not purely 
selfish.” 

“Elizabeth, how can you?” moaned Mrs. 
Hogarth, quite as if she had said “commit sui- 
— cide.” 

“Why, with David Fenton. I have been 
this afternoon to see him about it.” : 

“T never saw anything like you, Elizabeth. 
What will you do next ?” 

“Found an Academy of Arts in Kamtschat- 
ka, or marry a Jew.” 
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“T don’t doubt you will. You'll go and 
marry some dreadful creature, likely as not, a 
regular Rabbi, maybe. And you never will 
look at a man to make you a sensible husband, 
reasonable, and right-minded, and rich, and . 

‘*] don’t like alliterations,” said Elizabeth. 

Her father thought she meant something 
about the salad, and he said it was bitter. Her 
mother looked bewildered, but made no further 
opposition to her plans. 


And now let us give a page or two to one 
character alone. Not to a great character in 
life-—not one most prominent in our story, but 
once in every life there comes a time when an 
awful interest invests it. The man stands alone, 
and truly he has a place to himself. Such a day 
was coming to Father Cobb, although few “saw 
its shadow ere it came.” Life in the little 
many-gabled house moved on a while as quietly 
as ever. He sat in the great leather chair and 
Sancho crouched as usual by his side. Only 
Martha noticed that the love stories were more 
seldom read, or rather, that from the ancient vol- 
ume on his knees, Father Cobb read oftenest 
the one grand Love Story for all time. He did 
not joke so much with Martha either, and she, 
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scarcely knowing why, softened her aspcrities, 
and answered him long and lovingly when he 
talked of his aches and ails. 

One noonday his head kept drooping as if its — 
weight was more than he could support. He 
gently refused the food Martha brought him, 
and when she questioned him, only answered 
her : 

“The grasshopper shall be a burden, and de- 
sire shall fail, because man goeth to his long 
home.” 

Poor, crabbed Martha! She hurried away, 
and, with the neglected work around her, wept 
bitterly. 

A little later David Fenton came to him, 
saying : 

‘‘Friend, would thee not find more rest if 
thee shouldst go up to thy bed?” | 

The old man looked at him solemnly, sat still 
a moment, stooped over the dog and let a tear 
drop on his grizzly head. He closed the Bible 
reverently, laid on it the clumsy goggles, then, 
as he tottered away on David's arm, he turned — 
to look back at the hearth, the leather chair, 
and, last of all, the clock, saying: 

‘Ves, David, I will rest.” 

The day passed as had all others, but when. 
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night came Martha watched unasked. She sat 
alone in the firelight listening to her father’s 
hoarse breathing, the soft sough of the snow 
blown on the casement, and the whining of the 
dog in his dreams. At midnight the hoarse 
breath slackened, and the old man murmured: 

“It’s running down—running down!” 

Martha thought he meant the clock. 

“Tt is all right, father. I wound it up last 
night.” 

‘“‘ No—no—won’t—wind—up—any more. In- 
side work used up—all the wheels clogged.” 

‘Nonsense, father! It is good for twenty 
years yet.” ; 

Slowly the eyes unclose and a tender, yearning 
look meets hers as she stands over him—that 
look that comes but once, the last outlook of 
the soul into its mortal life. 

‘“ Martha!” 

‘Father! Oh, father!” 

She puts her arm under his head, raises him a 
few moments, then lays it back and sobs on his 
breast. 

Now, day after day, the sun shines brightly 
down ; night after night the shadows fall about 
the old house on the hill; the fire glows and 
crackles up the chimney ; the kettle sings on the 
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hob; the clock ticks in the corner; but a little 
old man in a red wig never comes and sits 
astride a chair before the fire and keeps time 
with the swinging pendulum—never more. 


David Fenton was by his nature as well as by 
name a Friend. In the days of which we write 
he strove to keep himself in touch with all the 
troubles and burdens that bore on those he met 
habitually or by seeking. 

Felizabeth, who scarcely knew why she wished 
to share his kindly work for the sick and suffer. 
ing,—she came to think little of herself in the new 
pity that moved her. Often now she asked her- 
self what mattered it if out of the overflowing 
abundance of God's good gifts to her something 
desirable seemed to fail her? What fullness of 
blessings were hers compared to the emptiness 
of these lives laid open to her! As time went 
by the gift and the gentle word were not 
all she gave. There were people here who — 
needed the practical help that David had given 
Dorothy Hakes. She found situations for some, 
sewing for a dressmaker, and more than one 
poor mortal would have agreed with John 
Welles that she might be a modern “Saint” 
Elizabeth. She went to see Aunt Hannah and 
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Louise, but not as often as they wished her to 
come. She met there Mary Vandergriff and 
found her as charming as she had been pictured, 
but she did not care for her as for Louise. 

David Fenton, satisfied that Bess was doing 
well, began to feel moved to help Martha Cobb. 
Since the old father died, the poor, lonely spin- 
ster had become a little morbid. She feared she 
had been too sharp with the old man, had not 
read love stories enough to him, had sneered 
when he waxed too sentimental. She had 
really not enough to keep her busy, and to be 
idle was for her to be unhappy. 

One day David Fenton proposed a new pro- 
ject to her and talked of it until she became first 
interested, then enthusiastic. The Cobb cottage 
was well built, but very small; the grounds about 
it quite extensive, but uncultivated in any way 
worthy of mention. David proposed to her to 
remodel and build on to the cottage, to raise the 
roof, put windows here and there, and a wide 
veranda front and back, making it a large, com- 
modious country home. Then, when the old 
trees were trimmed, the grass kept cut, and 
flowers grew in better places, he advised her to 
take a few agreeable summer boarders like the 
Welleses and this Miss Vandergriff. 
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Martha loved housekeeping. It was no satis- 
faction to cook for David Fenton, who preferred 
the simplest dishes to the triumphs of culinary 
skill. She hiked to talk, and the Quaker has 
“spells of silence,” as she called them. Martha 
was not poor, but she would like to increase her 
income. To hear her inveigh against the ob- 
jects of David's charity, one would think her 
very closefisted. David never went to visit the 
poor, but she added to the store he was to start 
with, and not a poverty-stricken home in Sum- 
merwild but was helped from Martha’s means, 
She scolded people for incapacity or shiftless- 
ness, then warmed and fed them. 

Now it gave Martha something to think of be- 
sides her loneliness. David and she drew plans 
for new rooms, big closets, and bow-windows. 
They omitted chimneys and overlooked §stair- 
cases, and when their united efforts seemed per- 
fection an architect laughed them to scorn. Then 
aay planned with an experienced builder and 
as early as workmen could be secured the work 
began. 

The spring came and the robins returned to 
find their gnarled old trees cut down; they built 
close by, and if they missed Father Cobb's red 
wig at the gate, they saw a nest growing as fast 
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as theirown. Everybody was interested. Mrs, 
Hogarth gave excellent suggestions about the 
bath-room ; Dorothy Hakes reminded Martha of 
certain improvements in the kitchen. Bess 
went with Martha to the city, and helped select 
what Martha considered an astonishing amount 
of furniture. The work progressed so rapidly 
that all would probably be done in May. It 
was arranged that the Welleses and Miss Vander- 
griff would come for two months, arriving about 
the middle of June. 

It was a late, cold spring, and John Welles 
was far too busy to go to Summerwild. 

In the weeks and months that followed Clar- 
ence going to prison, John applied himself to 
work, as if work was henceforth to be the 
one idea of his life; but sometimes, in leisure or 
in weariness, he would think bitterly how stern 
and barren was his life, how stripped of many 
illusions and most attractions, 

One afternoon in March he sat alone in his 
library, paper and pens for the moment pushed 
aside, as he thought of what had come to them 
all since the March before when Louise was a 
bride in this old house now full of strangers. 

A bright fire glowed in the grate and the room 
had a cheerful look, as if its occupant spent 
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more time in it than formerly. John himself 
had grown thinner and sadder; yet, for the first 
time in years, he was an independent man. It 
made no difference to any living person where he 
went, how long he stayed, or when he came 
back. If he sat here writing through all the 
long day he never heard, except in imagination, 
the voices that once echoed through the house. 
Still John was far too busy a man to have time 
for melancholy. Only Flip knew that some- 
times he fell into reveries, watched the dancing 
firelight, and sighed before he took again that 
everlasting pen that Flip despised above all 
things.. 

To-day John had resumed his work when the 
janitor knocked on his door, then opened it to 
hand him a note, saying : 

“A boy left it, but did not wait for an an- 
swer.” 

It needed none, being only a few words from 
David Fenton. He was in the city, but had no 
time to come to John. Would the latter meet 
him about four o'clock, in a certain quiet little 
picture-gallery, where he would discuss with him 
a matter of importance before going home ? 

John rose up hurriedly and donned his over- 
coat, wondering a little at David's choice of a 
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meeting-place, as the Quaker was not at all de- 
voted to the fine arts; but then, as he said, it 
was a very quiet place for a conversation. He 
strode rapidly along the city pavements, glad of 
the message that had broken in upon hts gloomy 
meditations. He reached the place, mounted 
the stairs, pushed open a great swinging-door, and 
entered the bright and pleasant room. There 
were only afew people there, leisurely looking 
at the pictures—no Quaker. He fell into the 
number of those studying art, and was half-way 
around the room and just before a most atro- 
ciously painted platter of fish, at which also a lady, 
impressed by its ugliness, had stopped. They 
met face to face: Elizabeth Hogarth and John 
Welles. 

He recovered first from his surprise and greeted 
her with composure ; he was the more calm be- 
cause he had never seen her so little at ease. 
She grew pale, and blushed, and grew pale again, 
and in her voice was a kind of trembling eager- 
ness; as of a child, who keenly apprehends 
punishment and seeks to avert it ; they talked of 
David Fenton, who had requested Elizabeth also 
to wait him here, of Martha Cobb, and then of 
Louise. 

Elizabeth’s brown eyes were so full of sympa- 
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thetic interest, that John had to steel himself 
against their influence, lest in this sudden meet- 
ing he lose control of his emotions. He asked 
her of many matters that he needed no informa- 
tion about, for David Fenton kept him in touch 
with Summerwild ; but he feared a silence, and 
he longed for the sound of her voice. There 
was enough to talk of at first, but then all at 
once there came a break. John asked her if she 
had seen any picture of excellence. 

Elizabeth did not answer ; but bracing herself 
for a dreaded effort, said, growing pale again: 
“Mr. Welles, I must—I have wanted to see you 
ever since—I mean—” then the words came out 
too fast to be studied. ‘One day last summer 
I said all sorts of things never thought of before, 
without any point or purpose, and only to hear 
myself talk. In some way I hurt you, I know 
I did—can you forgive me?” Waiting a second 
for an answer she did not hear, she pleaded almost 
with a sob: “ You may think I was foolish and 
disapprove of me; but don’t believe I was mali- 
cious and be angry at me! Nothing ever made 
me more unhappy.” 

What with her eyes and her voice and her 
manner, John had not a particle of resistance 
left in him. His response was so illogical that 
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no second person could have told whether he ac- 
knowledged her fault and forgave it, or declared 
there was nothing too great to forgive her if 
there had been anything to forgive, which there 
was not—the sentence went something that way 
and made up in warmth what it lacked in clear- 
ness. However, Bess understood that this man 
was just then far from angry ; that one moment 
had brought them nearer together than for 
many months. 

“Then you cared a little, Miss Hogarth, what 
I thought? You did not like to hurt me?” 

‘“T cared so much that I hurt myself infinitely 
the most. You had been so much to me—I—I 
mean you had taught me—I mean had been 
such a real friend in the time I had known you.” 

John Welles was as dumb as the most awk- 
ward school-boy ; but he looked her straight in 
the eyes. At the time she seemed to read that 
look with instant intelligence, though later she 
convinced herself that certain large, dark eyes 
are so made as to appear to express far more 
than their possessor feels. 

It was in a picture-gallery, and therefore all 
that the bystanders saw were two people with 
very pleasant faces decidedly rosy. They stood 
in such an earnestness of appreciation, so to 
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_ speak, and also so long before that very execra- 
ble platter of painted fish, that more than one 
visitor thought it must be a masterpiece. A 
benign old gentleman, having come closer for 
a near view, insisted upon towing away his old 
lady before she too had found out what it was. 

“Never mind, Sarah! It’s a daub. Can't 
you see what the matter is? Folks don’t often 
look so happy, and when they do ‘tisn’t a plat- 
ter of fish they’re thinking about.” 

Sarah said her lord was a sentimental old 
goose, always imagining something “soft”; but 
Sarah was a cynic. 

After a time John proposed that they should 
sit down a while in a pretty nook. There were 
good pictures about which they conscientiously 
discussed ; but briefly John preferred to learn 
what Bess was studying, reading, filling her days 
with. He had never shown to David the least 
interest in Martha Cobb's house-building, but 
now he remarked that he should of course be in 
Summerwild often during the summer; then 
Bess told him all about Father Cobb’s last days, 

It was five o’clock before David Fenton ap- 
peared, and then he made not the slightest ex- 
cuse for being late. He had come into the city 
in the morning with Elizabeth, and for reasons 
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of his own sent her here to await him; what 
those reasons were he never divulged. He 
looked sharply at John ; he contemplated Eliza- 
beth. He appeared to be perfectly satisfied 
with whatever may have been his work for the 
day; in fact, throughout his whole being he 
seemed to be pervaded by that spirit of peace 
and good-will, which should be the character- 
istic of one who styles himself a Friend. He 
sauntered away to the end of the room and 
stopped- before a water-color sketch, which 
caused him to shake all over in one of his ague 
fits of pent-up laughter. This private agitation 
of the Quaker's adipose tissue gave John Welles 
just a little more time to establish his formal 
relations with Bess or even to improve on them. 
Man-like he blundered. 

‘“Miss Hogarth, Louise would be so glad to 
see you oftener. She has a very pleasant home, 
and Aunt Hannah finds great comfort in the 
child. Louise wants you to know a friend of 
hers, a Miss Vandergriff; you will find her, very 
charming—she is almost always there.” 

To Louise Bess then sent a very pleasant 
message, and if John found her more reserved 
just after, he lightly attributed it to David, who 
returned, asking John to come out and see him 
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and John said he would the very next day ; after 
which the Quaker gravely departed, taking with 
him a very much quieter maiden than the one 
who came that morning to the city. John 
Welles went home on wings, for all he knew 
to the contrary, and neither then nor at any 
later day did he ever think to ask what David 
Fenton's ‘‘ matter of importance” had been. 


Clarence’s fall had been a terrible grief to 
Aunt Hannah, and no one knew how her prayers 
went up for him day and night. Still it would 
not be true to say that she was unhappy in the 
days that followed. She was “cast down,” but 
“not destroyed.” She left her boy in God's 
hands, trusting that He would deal with him in 
love wiser than the love of mortals. She often 
reflected that thoughtlessness had ever been 
Clarence’s failing. Now he might think for 
weeks and months. 

John Welles was glad to see her soon again, 
the same sweet, simple old lady she had been, 
eager to do for those she loved. He was as 
pleased as surprised that she did not deplore 
losing the old home. The truth was she had 
been so overtaxed by the care of the great house 
that she had lately found it a burden, Now 
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Louise kept Milly anda neat maid. The pretty 
new house was a source of even more delight to 
the old lady than to Louise, who had lived in a 
similar but finer one. It was a pretty sight to 
see the old lady with the beautiful mother and 
child. The Graces sent their carriage almost 
daily, and Aunt Hannah felt ten years younger 
during an airing in the Park. 

One afternoon in April, just about sunset, 
John was walking up Fifth Avenue. He had 
promised to come to dinner, in order to see his 
remarkable nephew, who “improved every day,” 
according to Aunt Hannah's note. It was a 
warm, sunny hour, and John was in excellent 
spirits. Flip scarcely recognized his master 
since a certain dismal afternoon when he had 
deserted him for hours and returned looking as 
if a fortune had been left him—not left the dog, 
but the master. 7 

Everybody felt the influence of the returning 
spring. Pretty ladies in their Easter costumes 
tripped past. The windows of club-houses were 
flung wide open, children ran from their nurse- 
maids or clapped their hands in admiration of 
the wealth of golden pansies blooming in win- 
dow boxes. 

“Buy a bunch, sir? Only five cents, sir,” 
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cried an urchin, holding up a crisp, blue cluster 
of English violets. | 

They recalled, instantly, a day when Elizabeth 
Hogarth had recited Greek to him in her own 
library. She had worn a white cashmere gown 
with these blue violets in her belt, and it was 
hard to keep his mind on_the page. 

He bought the bunch and went on. She 
often wore white in summer, and June would . 
soon be here. John was about to pass a lady 
when she turned and recognized him. 

“Good-afternoon, Miss Vandergriff. No one 
seems able to resist this sunshine,” and John 
gave her a beaming glance. 

Bess was right. Such eyes are treacherous 
wholly on their own account. Sometimes they 
lie when the honest soul behind them is inno- 
cent as a child without guile. There was no 
more color in Mary Vandergriff’s lovely, oval 
face than in a snowdrop, but she did all at once 
realize that the sunshine was flooding Fifth 
Avenue. She returned his greeting cordially, 
when, seeing her glance at his violets, he 
promptly gave them to her, saying : 

“They are quite fresh. I bought them but a 
moment before I overtook you.” 

The thought did occur, ‘I wonder if he got 
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them for me?” but Mary was not sentimental, 
willingly, so she began an easy chat of every- 
day matters. 

‘IT wonder if we are not going to worship at 
the same shrine?” laughed John, as they both 
turned the corner together. ‘I am summoned 
to present myself before the idol. He has learned 
to smile at a new angle or to cry in a new key, 
I forget which, but the effect is wonderful.” 

“TI will report to Louise if you are sacrile- 
gious,” said Mary. | 

“Oh, Louise will forgive me—but Aunt 
Hannah! I think not. She would regard me 
as equal to the man whom Sidney Smith de- 
clared would ‘speak disrespectfully of the 
equator, so hardened was he.” 

They were a very fine-looking pair and many 
admiring glances followed them. Mary was a 
tall, madonna-like woman, with mournful black 
eyes, a creamy white complexion, and a sweet, 
slow manner of speech. She never talked much 
with John, but she was an admirable listener. 
He was conscious that he was always at his best 
with her. She inspired him, and he was not 
curious about her. It was enough if she under- 
stood, 

She had told him that Louise had invited her 
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to dinner, so a hearty welcome awaited them 
when they appeared together. They had saun- 
tered along so slowly after meeting that it was 
twilight when they reached their destination. 
The soft shining lamps were lit in Louise’s par- 
lor, and they were rebuked by the young: mother 
for tardiness. She granted them only one look 
at the son and heir as a penalty, but John ma- 
liciously said it was enough. Young Clarence 
scowled at them and flung his fists above his 
head like a small pugilist. 

Poor Louise! She strove so hard in these 
days to fill her time with work, to do the hon- 
ors of her home, to win her father’s respect as 
well as his love. No one knew, though they 
guessed of just what she thought, when, with a 
far-off look in her beautiful, great eyes, she for- 
got to answer their questions, did not even hear 
them speak. She was away then, far from her 
dainty home; seeing no soft lamplight, no ta- 
ble spread with silver, fine linen, and toothsome 
viands; but, instead, a man in prison garb, a 
crowd of horrible companions, a common table 
that was just a feeding-place for convicts. No 
wonder that herown food seemed tochoke her, but 
she bravely winked back the tears she would not 
have distress these others whoalso loved Clarence. 
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Something of this John read in her face to- 
night, and so exerted himself to be amusing. 
He succeeded so well that it was a cheerful 
little company that later gathered in the parlor 
where Milly had kindled a fire in the grate. 

Mary Vandergriff had travelled, so John and 
she easily drifted into those reminiscences that 
are the delight of tourists: they crossed the 
Tete Noir, the Simplon, they went over the 
Mere de glace together; they took moonlight 
excursions to the Lido; they roamed through 
the salons of the Pitti, the Uffizi,and the Louvre. 
Louise went to look at her baby, and Aunt 
Hannah knitted in serene content. Often they 
differed and had lively contests. Mary admired 
the early painters, and saw ‘sweetness and 
light” in their prim madonnas and attenuated 
saints. John would abide nothing earlier than 
Raphael, and held most heretical views of mod- 
ern art. 

Mary became so happily excited that the 
color glowed faintly in her cheeks, like flame 
behind alabaster. He wanted to tell her she 
reminded him that moment of one of Bellini’s 
exquisite madonnas in the aaa of Venice, 
but he wisely refrained. 

From pictures to poetry is an easy transition. 
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Mary’s violets suggested spring, and spring 
Browning. 

John had no art as an elocutionist, but when 
he began reciting half to himself, Aunt Hannah 
dropped her work to hear : 


“Oh, to be in England, now that April’s there, 
—And after April when May follows, 
And the white-throat builds, and all the swallows. 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and dew-drops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That’s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture !” 


“Were there ever more exquisite words than 
those about a bird’s song?” asked John, and 
then they must needs fall out over Browning, 
to come at last to amicable converse again just 
as the clock struck ten, and the Vandergriff 
carriage came for Mary. 

“April and May I could enjoy in England, 
but give me June in Summerwild,” said John, 
adding : “ You will be there, will you not ?” 

“Your aunt and Louise are making the place 
seem so attractive, I think I must have a few 
weeks there, then I go to the seaside,” Mary an- 
swered, and Louise who had returned to them, 
cried : 
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‘Of course you are coming! We can't go 
without you.” 

Marysmiled radiantly, and went home warmed 
into great enthusiasm over—well, she decided it 
was chiefly over Flemish art and Victorian poets, 

John turned into the parlor again, muttering, 
“Oh, to be in England,”—then burst out: 
“ Now, that is just an instance, that poem of 
how poets ‘ befuddle the judgment and confound 
the reason, as the old Scotch woman said of a 
new minister! Asa matter of fact, I would not 
be in England in April for a good deal. April 
there means bleak, cold, rainy days, colds in 
one’s head, vain regrets after winter flannels. [| 
will wager Browning had lived so long in Italy 
when he wrote, that he remembered only the 
thrush. Poor little fowl! Any April I ever 
knew there would have given him bronchitis.” 

“Tsn’t Mary Vandergriff lovely, John ?” asked 
Louise. 

“Very, very lovely, and now good-night, little 
ladies. My poor Flip will how] himself ill if I 
don’t come back to bed. By the way, I will 
take him some of these chocolate creams. You 
used to supply him with them before his 
sweet little pug nose was put out of joint by 
that——” 
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“ John, take your fingers out of that bonbon- 
box, and go home until # 

“Next time. Good-bye, then,” and John 
strode out and down Broadway to a cross-town 
car, after what he called a pleasant evening. _ 

Mary Vandergriff described her visit in ex- 
actly the same terms when questioned by her 
people. Afterward, before she slept, she shut 
her violets into a volume of Browning, opposite 
the poem of April. 

The next afternoon, when Aunt Hannah and 
Louise were sitting together, the latter seemed 
to be absorbed in thought. It was raining, and 
Aunt Hannah by the window watched the peo- 
ple hurrying past, felt a comfortable enjoyment 
of the cosy room, the bright fire, and the pretty 
picture of baby Clarence with his mother. She 
was quite startled when Louise suddenly asked : 

“Is John never going to marry ?” 

“ W hy—well—why, I am sure I never thought 
about it. I don’t think he has.” 

“Oh, he must have done so; has he not cared 
especially for some one?” asked Louise. 

‘“‘ Never ; but perhaps it has been because he 
has been too busy. He was a terrible student 
in college, then he travelled, then he was all in- 
terested in newspaper work. After his father 
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died he had to take his place in care for the 
household, and so it has been.” 

“ But now he could marry; he has only him- 
self to care for, and his income is double.” 

“That is true,” said Aunt Hannah, “and 
John would make a wife very happy, but he 
would be pretty particular. Once I remember 
it did occur to me that Miss Hogarth would 
please him ; but she never seemed to make any 
impression.” 

“That was probably because she was too 
much like him, had the same taste for tough 
studies and things,” suggested Louise sagely. 
‘She is very nice, but, auntie, I have an idea.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Aunt Hannah placidly, 
more interested in the umbrella of a pedestrian. 
It was likely to turn wrong side out in the 
wind. 

“Don’t you think Mary Vandergriff would 
make John a splendid wife ?” 

“Mary? Why—Mary is a very lovely girl,” 
replied the startled old lady. 

_ “Indeed she is; she is intellectual and good, 
uncommon-looking if not a great beauty, rich; 
and I am sure she is not engaged.” 

“ But—but ——” | | 

‘John is settling into a regular old bachelor, 
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he needs a jog. We must make him see what 
is for his own good.” 

“ Louise,” said Aunt Hannah impressively, 
‘there is an old saying as to the easiness of 
leading a horse to water and the trouble of mak- 
ing him drink when you get there. Clarence 
was always impulsive; but John—you could 
no more move that fellow in any direction that 
he did not lead himself than you could push 
Gibraltar around to suit you, and he is more so 
now.” 

‘Oh, of course ; you don’t think I am stupid 
enough to pick Mary up and offer her to him 
as I would a dish of ice-cream. He admitted 
she was lovely. Now, when we get her to Sum- 
merwild we must have him out there often; he 
loves the country, and if they roam the woods 
together, sit on the balcony evenings, and I 
manage them artfully, I believe they will come 
back engaged.” 

“John has said he would not marry a rich 
girl,” 

“ He, does not begin to. know how well-off 
the Vandergriffs are; they live very plainly. 
You know they are one of the aristocratic old 
families. Mary and I were friends because we 
went to school together—until Mary wanted a 
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better school; but the Vandergriffs never have 
anything to do with mamma, though she has 
really run after them.” 

Aunt Hannah never commented on these 
frank confidences, yet she doubtless had her 
own opinions. After a time she said: 

“Don't set your heart on managing John, 
and, in your place, I would not let Mary sus- 
pect my designs.” 

“Oh, Aunt Hannah Welles! If Mary 
dreamed of what I have said, she never, never 
would go a step with us to Summerwild. Of 
all the grand creatures, she is the proudest.” 

“Well,” said the old lady after a long pause, 
‘‘T wish you success.” 


About the last of May everything inside and 
out of Martha Cobb's new house was in per- 
fect order. In the afternoon one day Mrs. Ho- 
garth came to see the improvements, and Mar- 
tha with secret pride took her from room to 
room. 7 

‘Of all the men to make you do things you 
can’t see a mite of use in at the time, David 
Fenton is the persuadingist,” grumbled the spin- 
ster. “I never would have had open fireplaces 
in almost every single room if I had been let 
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alone; and if you know, Mrs. Hogarth, what on 
earth I have built all these sleeping-rooms for, . 
you know more than I do. Then, to top all, is 
that attic—a great, splendid room, with pretty 
windows and a prospect stretchin’ half to New 
York. Says he, as pleased as could be, yester- 
day: ‘It would hold no end of little beds. 
‘Little beds,’ says I, ‘fcr the land’s sake!’ 
And he went away shaking with that pent- 
up Quaker laughter that shakes him sometimes 
like he was calves’-foot jelly. I s’pose it come 
over him we were neither on us married and. 
both on us nigh fifty; mebbe he’s older—he 
must be.” 

“Well, the whole house is just as attractive 
as it can be. When Stephen and I were young 
we used to go summers to boarding-houses and 
we never had such pretty rooms; they could 
not be found. But how can you cook and 
keep these all in order?” 

‘Well, I do believe I could, but David has 
been at me again and carried his point. I had 
them Welleses here last year, and I could get on 
well enough alone; but no, I’ve got to have a 
girl to do room work; she comes to-night.” 

‘“A good, capable one, I hope.” 

Martha looked embarrassed, then said: 
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‘T could have had Nellie Leach for two dol- 
lars a week. Nellie is smarter than a bamboo 
briar and as sensible as she is reliable.” 

“Yes, she will make you excellent help,” said 
Mrs. Hogarth, admiring the airy dining-room. 

“But I ain’t goin’ to have her. David does 
leave things to your conscience in the most ag- 
gravatin’ way. You know Delia Palmer over to 
the Bend ?” 

“The girl that—the girl who disgraced her- 
self?” 

“Well, she was very young, and there were 
mitigating circumstances, David says. No- 
body will hire her, her folks are awfully down 
on her, and David heard she said she’d commit 
suicide before she'd be refused work many more 
times. I’ve agreed to have her. She is willing 
and strong. I flew right up when he fust pro- 
posed it. I said I was a decent woman and used 
to keepin’ company with my own sort. I was 
mad. What do you suppose that Quaker did ?” 

“He persuaded you by telling you it was mis- 
sionary work.” 

“He never opened his head till he walked 
over to that whatnot in the corner. He got out 
them two chunks of quartz that would fell an 
elephant if you hit him with ’em. He held one 
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and he handed me t’other, and he says as peace- 
ful as a lamb: ‘ Delia is coming along soon. I 
told her to stop when she gets to the gate. 
Let’s thee and me, sinless ones, cast these at 
her, and then ask the Lord to _ bless: us.’ 

Delia hove in sight, and by the time she 
rapped—well, anyway, she is coming at three 
dollars a week, because she needs clothing up 
decently. I’ve got into it; I mean to see her 
through. Nobody knows till they live with 
such a man how wearin’ ’tis.” 

Mrs. Hogarth admired to Martha’s content 
the entire house. It was unlike any other one 
she knew. Everything was good and substan- 
tial, but plain enough to stand hard wear. She 
did think it needlessly large, and said as much. 

. That evening Martha sat for the first time on 
her new veranda with David. The spring had 
lingered long, but at last the days were warm, 
the evenings pleasant. 

“T think I was crazy to build such a big 
house !” exclaimed Martha. 

“Tf thee wishes to sel} it,” said David, “I 
will buy at full value, and thee can put up a 
smaller one.” 

“Are you a-goin’ to get married?” asked 
Martha bluntly. 
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David's eyes twinkled, but his voice was ten- 
der as he said: 

“T would like to take a number of women 
and a great company of children to myself.” 

‘Ts the man turnin’ Mormon ?” thought Mar- 
tha, gaping in amazement. 

‘““T will tell thee plainly, Martha Cobb, what 
was in my mind when [ urged thee forward in 
this matter. At first only what I made evident. 
I thought thee needed more to fill thy thoughts 
after thy father went. I wished to bring certain 
of my own friends here for their own good ; so 
far is known to thee. The rest may not meet 
thy approval. After this summer I thought 
thee would have become used to the care of a 
large family, and instead of taking friends or 
people of means I would provide thy boarders, 
Martha, I have often taken thy gifts to sick 
children, to poor, overworked sewing-women, to 
the discouraged, heart-broken wives and families 
of drunkards. Thy kindness has done good, but 
the thirsty need more than one cup of cold 
water in a season. If the Lord could make thee 
willing, Martha Cobb, I would after this sum- 
mer fill this house from June to October with 
just such boarders. I will pay thee all they cost 
and more—all thee desirest, if thee would help 
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me put hope, help, and faith into these sorrow- 
ful ones.. If the thing displeases thee, I will 
gladly buy thy house and search for a woman to 
be at the head. I would look long for thy like, 
and thee would turn away from a blessed work, 
but over thy life I have no right, no claim to 
dictate. Thy light must lead thee.” 

He sat then in silence, half expecting a fierce 
outburst of disgust and indignation from Martha, 
but possibly the rugged old spinster had been 
longing in her inmost soul for some new outlet 
to the love and kindness always lavished on her 
queer old sire. Perhaps David's “chunk of 
quartz” had broken up forever her hard heart. 
Anyway, she, after a long pause, said tremu- 
lously : 

“David, I would like it. I ain’t fit yet. 
You was wise to wait. I'll get experience just 
keeping this common sort of boarders one sum- 
mer. ['ll learn something with Delia. I’ve took 
her to do us both good, and I reckon it won't 
be you if you don’t get some pretty big sinners 
out here too, to bring ’em to repentance by lov- 
ing-kindness, for that is your cut-out — so ex- 
perience with Delia will play right in. I'll do 
my best, David, and be glad. I’ve never done 
anybody any good, and it’s time I begun.” 
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‘‘That may seem so to thee, but the Lord 
may be better pleased with thee than thou 
knowest, Martha.” 

The tears filled her eyes as she stammered : 

“T am like the Bible Martha, stewing and 
scolding too much.” 

‘‘The Lord loved her, and loved to come to 
her home. He will do the same to this house 
if we fill it with His little ones—His lost and 
wandering ones. This, then, will be our secret 
together until the time comes,” 

‘What income does them two houses of yours 
bring in here down the road, David ?” 

“ A large one—of its kind,” he answered smil- 
ing. ‘If we succeed I can alter those and turn 
them to the same purpose. There are good 
women in each who would help.” 

“It is my opinion this is a game you have 
played at many a time before,” said Martha, but 
David only said he was tired and would retire. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SUMMERWILD AGAIN. 


THE week that Martha’s boarders arrived 
Mrs. Hogarth was not well, and Bess found no 
time to call. In her secret soul she was not 
sorry, for ever since she learned that a stranger 
was to be one of the number she had been re- 
gretful. She could not have told why. She 
delayed going until her mother said: 

“Why, Bess, you must call to-day at the 
Cobbs’. What will the Welles’ think ?” 

‘“‘IT suppose I must, but really I dread it. A 
strange young lady will be a restraint, I think. 
Aunt Hannah used to talk to me quite as if I 
had always known her.” 

“T thought you liked new people when they 
were cultivated. David Fenton told me this | 
Miss Vandergriff was something quite remark- 
able, at least that was the impression I got. Do 
go over to-day and tell me about her. I am 
tired of keeping still. I want some news.” 

Bess went obediently to her room to dress for 
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a call on her friends. Her first impulse was to 
make a very elaborate toilet. She felt a desire 
to compare herself at her best with the “new” 
young lady. Then with another whim she 
selected from her wardrobe a pale gray gown, 
the quietest one she possessed. She did not as 
usual brighten it by a single ribbon or jewel, 
but started forth as plain as one of David’s own 
sect could have been. Nature avenged herself, 
however, for the slight put on her, by sending 
several exciting thoughts to summon color to 
Bess’ cheeks and brilliancy to her eyes. She had 
never looked better in her life. 

Aunt Hannah with the baby sat on the broad, 
cool veranda, which Martha had lavishly sup- 
plied with chairs, hammocks, cushions, and rugs. 
Louise was dressing, but would soon be down, 
the old lady said, intimating that the baby would 
afford entertainment in the meantime. He was 
indeed a beautiful child, and Bess praised him 
enough tosuit even Aunt Hannah. There wasa 
murmur of voices, a sound of light feet on the 
stairs, and Louise appeared to greet Bess with 
much fervor; behind her was Mary Vander- 
eriff. Neither Louise nor Aunt Hannah had 
the slightest idea of the interest each of these 
two girls felt for the other. Each was aware of 
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every motion made, every word uttered by the 
other. Bess was personally much more fascinat- 
ing than Mary had expected her to be, and be- 
yond that she baffled her, being in one of her 
most elusive, almost impersonal moods. She 
expressed no opinions, gave no hint of herself, 
only graciously answered questions and drew 
out Louise and Aunt Hannah to talk of their 
interests. Mary impressed Bess strangely. She 
almost oppressed her. To compare a tall, pale 
lady to a lily is a simile as old as a woman ora 
flower itself, but Mary was like nothing so much 
as a waxen, cool, faintly perfumed lily, gracefully 
swaying—unearthly in its stately whiteness, 
She seemed too perfect to Bess, who fancied she 
could never be guilty of caprices, of inconsist- 
encies, of anything like her own frailties. That 
slow, sweet utterance must always give forth well- 
considered, wise statements. Elizabeth had al- 
ways felt profound admiration for a character 
like this. It was her girlish ideal—probably 
because she herself, using still a flower for com- 
parison, was far more of a sweet, thorny, luxu- 
riantly growing, wilful rose-nature than this 
other. But dropping metaphors, here were two 
fine women, each most curious, most eager to 
understand the other, and each failing in a degree. 
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Mary had no sense of humor; she was serious. 
Bess, were her heart breaking, would have seen 
(perhaps had to smile at) anything mirth-provok- 
ing. Mary would never have but one aim in 
life, one love, one rule of conduct ; Bess would 
change, grow, get far more good or harm out 
of her environment. Bess was broader ; Mary 
was deeper. Bess was joyous if the sun shone 
—any sun around which her earth happened to 
be revolving; she was morbid if there came a 
solar eclipse. Mary wasalways outwardly serene 
and usually a little melancholy. 

‘Did you ever see a place so changed as 
this?” said Aunt Hannah. “I never would have 
believed that the old front yard with its scrubby 
trees and humps and hillocks could in one year 
have been made into this pretty lawn. Then 
the house! The cool rooms with everything so 
suitable and comfortable—it is just delightful 
here.” 

“Tt is all that a house and lawn should be,” 
said Mary smiling, ‘“‘ but what enchants me is 
the hope of losing myself in the woods. They 
told me the tale of your maid, Miss Hogarth, in 
order to alarm me, but nothing since I was a 
child has fascinated me somuch. When TI can 
elude them all I shall go to the woods. Do be- 
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friend me and forbid any search with lanterns. 
I never got lost, but it must be delightful to go 
anywhere, everywhere down those aisles—meet- 
ing dryads, of course.” 

“New Jersey dryads,” laughed Louise, “or, 
more likely, Jersey cows.” 

Mary shook her head in a slow fashion, her 
lips looking as if she were about to smile when 
she did not. 

“No, I am not sentimental. I like woods 
combined with ham sandwiches and people in 
the form of a picnic, but the first time I visit 
these woods I want to go alone.” 

“You shall, dear,” said Louise, dancing her 
boy in her arms, ‘“ but, ‘unbeknownst to you,’ 
as Milly says, I mean to tie a thread to you; 
then, when you want to return to civilized life, 
you can get out of the labyrinth.” 

“T would rather sit peacefully down in the 
meeting-house, as the other lost damsel did, and 
have you come after me.” 

‘Yes, we can send John,” said Louise. 

No one spoke for a while, as little Clarence, 
feeling neglected, began to play pretty capers to 
attract attention, then Louise said: 

“Tam so glad to have you two girls know 
one another. Each of you ought to be very 
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grateful to me for bringing you together. Es- 
pecially as it is most unselfish, for I know you 
will fall in love with each other and leave poor 
me out in the cold. We'll comfort one another, 
won't we, little boy? I am afraid Mary would 
find time hang heavy on her hands if I were her 
only social resource. I know you will be good 
to her.” 

Bess, thus appealed to, said: 

“T will do my best to show Miss Vandergriff 
all our rural lions. When she has been alone to 
the woods and the dryads have failed her, I will 
go there with her. We will drive any time she 
feels in the mood, and we want to see a great 
deal of her at our house.” 

Bess was sincere in her desire to help Louise 
entertain her friend, and, since seeing Mary, she 
was desirous to know what she was like, the 
thoughts she had, the books she read. They 
chatted on after that without any formality, un- 
til the baby, tiring of polite society, began to 
behave like a young savage. Louise was about 
to withdraw for the sake of peace when a pale, 
young girl timidly appeared, saying : 

‘Perhaps he will come to me, Mrs, Welles.” 

His small lordship instantly held out his arms 
and kicked his young mother in his haste to go. 
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“You are very kind, Delia, and you see how 
the baby likes you,” said Louise so graciously 
thata vivid color rushed into the pale girl’scheeks. 

No one knew the comfort—yes, the joy— 
that thrilled her when this beautiful woman 
spoke kindly, let her take her darling boy to 
care for, to caress. Missionary work seemed 
something very formidable to Louise; she was 
not good enough for that; but ever since she 
received a hint from David, she had smiled on 
Delia. The poor girl felt as if the sun shone 
for her now. Before this everything bright had 
gone out of her world. If religion made people 
like saintly Aunt Hannah, like David, like bit- 
ter-sweet Martha, Delia began to wish she had 
not thought good people hard and unforgiving. 
Her heart overflowed with thankfulness. 

“| did not bring along any nurse,” said Lou- 
ise, when Delia disappeared with the baby. 
‘Aunt Hannah and I can't spare him to one, 
_ we are so foolish ; but this girl is very thought- 
ful and Clarrie likes her. She seems to come 
the instant he lifts up his voice.” 

““She has so much gravity for one of her 
age,” said Mary, who knew nothing of Delia. 
‘There is a look in her eyes like a dog who has 
been struck.” 
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“She has had an unhappy home; I am glad 
she is here,” said Bess, and then wished she 
might excuse herself, but time enough for even 
a brief visit had not yet elapsed. She kept up 
a rather dull conversation on every-day matters, 
remembering to note anything about which her 
mother would be curious, and finally decided 
she might say good-bye. She gave Miss Van- 
dergriff a cordial invitation to visit her, then 
went home. 

‘Well, Bess, what is the young lady like ?” 
was her mother's first question. 

“Tall; black hair; very white—a creamy, 
southern complexion. She speaks slowly, looks 
as if she had just smiled, or just meant to smile, 
but never laughs; looks like that picture of 
Mona Liza over the sofa.” 

“T hate that picture,” said Mrs, Hogarth, ‘it 
is smirky. What did she have on?” 

“Miss Vandergriff is not ‘smirky. She had 
on a cream-white china silk, with yellow ribbons 
here and there. It was made as simply as a 
calico could have been, but it made me think of 
an ascension-lily. A woman like that does not 
need tobe intelligent. I wish I looked like that.” 

“ Nonsense ; you do well enough ; sometimes 
you are quite pretty; then she is not smart ?” 
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‘“ Who—Miss Vandergriff? I think she is 
very cultivated. I think I envied her—was 
jealous of her,” said Bess sincerely. 

When her daughter was superlatively honest 
with her, Mrs, Hogarth never understood her ; 
so she asked what room Aunt Hannah had, and 
if they hked the new house. She wondered if 
Martha Cobb was right in fancying that John 
Welles was engaged to Miss Vandergriff, and 
that was the reason she came with them this 
summer. Probably it was; he was old enough 
to marry if he ever meant to do it, and Miss 
Vandergriff seemed very suitable, from all ac- 
counts, | 

Elizabeth thought it quite possible, then went 
to her room to remove her wraps and bonnet. 

In due time Miss Vandergriff came with 
Louise to return Bess’ visit; then Bess was 
invited to dine with them. She accepted the 
invitation, and the following week they with 
Aunt Hannah spent a day at the Hogarths’. 

After this last visit Louise said to Aunt 
Hannah : 

_ “ How does it seem to you that Mary and 
Bess get on together ?” 
The old lady mused a moment before saying : 
“Mary told me she admired Bess; but did 
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not yet feel acquainted with her, she was so 
many-sided. She said she never wore the same 
expression long, or seemed in the same frame of 
mind. . She knew so much about so many things, 
too, that Mary said she herself felt slow and dull 
when with her.” 

‘‘ And Bess told me,” returned Louise, “ that 
Mary seemed to her so serenely faultless, that 
she felt herself all angles and oddities and dis- 
proportions. What nonsense! But they are 
not mixing any more than oil and water. Mary 
is the smooth, slow, golden oil,” laughed Louise, 
pleased at her fancy, ‘‘and Bess is spring water, 
sparkling, leaping, disappearing by turns, going 
calmly, then all foam and frolic.” 

“Perhaps you try too perceptibly to make 
them intimate; leave them to themselves more,” 
suggested Aunt Hannah, and Louise acted on 
the suggestion. | | 

John Welles was unfortunate in his first visits, 
if he cared especially to meet Bess. He called 
to find that she had just gone for an errand to 
the city. Again, by a mistake of Dorothy’s, he 
was told she was not at home, when she sat read- 
ing in her own room. It happened that he had 
made two visits to Martha’s house before he saw 
Elizabeth. When June was at its loveliest, he 
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came out one Saturday early, and proposed a 
morning in the woods. Aunt Hannah declined 
taking rambles of this sort, but was glad to have 
charge of the baby while its mother went. 
About ten o'clock, therefore, Mary, Louise, and 
John started. 

“You two walk slowly,” exclaimed Louise 
suddenly, ‘“‘and I will hurry on to get Bess 
Hogarth. She promised to go with Mary.” 

Louise made haste, found Bess cutting roses 
in the garden, and took instant possession of 
her, saying : 

‘“Come, send these in by Dorothy; she can 
.fill vases as well as you. We want you in the 
woods. Here, Billy, run with those roses to 
Dorothy and tell them I have carried off Miss 
Elizabeth.” _ 

_ Bess, being thoroughly womanly, might have 
taken time to see that her pink gingham was 
really becoming and have changed her quaint 
garden hat, had she known John Welles was 
just at the turning of the lane. Without a 
thought of him, she picked up a great cluster 
of roses that Billy dropped, thrust half in her 
belt, half in her straw hat, and followed Louise, 
saying : 

“Tt is just the day for the woods; then, too, 
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I want to show Miss Vandergriff a hollow full 
of ferns I told her of.” 

‘“Why don’t you call her Mary ?” 

“TI could not—so soon. I could easier say 
‘My Lady,’ as Catholics speak of the Madonna. 
She seems too fine for human nature's daily 
use.” 

“There really is nothing common about 
Mary. I can’t think of her growing old like 
other people.” 

“Ts she strong ?” 

“She is healthy, she says, though not very 
strong,” answered Louise. ‘ But one day old 
Dr. Fowler was at our house in New York and 
he saw Mary. He kept shaking his head. When 
I teased to know what he meant, he would only 
say he did not like to see that sort of women; 
they were beautiful to look at, but had no— 
something or other,—succumbed easily to dis- 
ease, he meant. He went on to tell how such 
things run in families, and how some families — 
weathered everything and some melted away 
for the least causes. There they are! John 
says the city was very hot yesterday.” 

No time now to do anything but to greet Mr. 
Welles with the right mixture of composure and 
cordiality ; to hope he would not fancy she had 
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adorned herself with all those roses for his admi- 
ration. He did admire them drooping from the 
hat almost touching her cheeks,—it may be, tint- 
ing them with their own rose color. The pink 
gingham did not go unnoticed, either. He de- 
cided no color was so appropriate for June or 
contrasted so well with the foliage. He carried 
a basket for Miss Vandergriff; it held a tiny 
trowel and a formidable pair of shears, which, 
he insisted, they carried for self-defense in case 
of snakes. 

“Why, you don’t suppose we would stop to 
kill a snake, John?” said Louise. 

‘‘By no means; you would take to your heels, 
screaming to me, ‘ Kill him! Kill him!’ and if 
I so much as pricked him after you were ten 
acres off you would upbraid me for cruelty. If I 

«let him live—as I shall—you will never enter 
these woods again, or allow any of your descend- 
ants there.” 

“Don't be frivolous, John; plain common- 
sense always becomes you mightily,” retorted 
Louise saucily. She kept by Bess’ side up the 
hill, leaving the others together as before. Bess 
talked rather more than usual, but to her com-. 
panion. All the same she heard the conversa- 
tion behind. John was saying: ‘ Yes, it was just 
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such a morning as this when I saw it, although 
it was in May. The birds were singing in the 
new foliage. The hedges were covered with 
pink and white blossoms; and wild flowers, self 
sown, were blooming away up in the towers 
and the broken arches and window ledges of the 
castle. The picture was so vivid in color, one 
could get little impression of ruin or decay. In 
fact it was that poem we read together, illus- 
trated, ‘Oh, to be in England, now that spring 
is there, you remember.” 

‘‘My impressions,” said Mary in her exquis- 
itely modulated voice, “ were quite different. I 

walked out there all alone toward twilight one 
- December day. I remember standing in the 
vast banqueting hall, where Lord - Leicester 
feasted Queen Elizabeth, and looking up to the 
cold, gray sky, while the ivy shivered in the wind 
about the towers, and the shadows were dark 
in the corners. I groped my way out and found 
a little later that I was in a sort of transforma- 
tion scene. The moon came out clear and bright 
over Kenilworth ; the light fell into the great in- 
closure where a few sheep were grazing. Then 
I had all the proper emotions that I had often 
missed in other places. I could by contrast 
picture the lights streaming from the great win- 
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dows, the old-time fires leaping in those huge 
fireplaces—the gorgeous banners, the lords and 
ladies, the priests, soldiers, and lackeys, where 
was now only desolation, moonlight, and a few 
forlorn sheep. [——” 

Bess did not hear more, for Louise laughingly 
remarked, ‘That is the way those two go on! 
They talk by the hour of places and things I 
never saw, and many I never heard of. Can't 
we find some such inexhaustible topic? Have 
you ever been anywhere outside of New 
Jersey ?” 

“T went to Chicago once when I was a little 
girl,” laughed Bess. 

“So did I go there, but it has been all burned 
up and rebuilt since.’ 

‘And in any case all I remember,” added Bess, 
“was a red-headed boy cousin who pulled my 
hair.” 

‘And as I never saw him we can’t exchange 
experiences as to how I felt when he did not 
pull my hair.” 

“Miss Vandergriff,” said John, ‘those 
earth-born, ignoble ones just ahead of us are 
ridiculing our indulgence in tender reminiscences 
of travel.” 

“T forgot, Bess. We have been to Coney 
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Island! Tell me how you thrilled when the 
elephant loomed up before you,” said Louise. 

“T actually never saw it—I was always trying 
to get on the opposite side of the boat to avoid 
the band that played ‘The Sweet By-and-by’ 
from Twenty-third Street to the Iron Pier, so I 
forgot there was any elephant.” 

“Tt is of no use, we can’t reminisce as they 
can; but anyway, they never had a nicer June 
day than this,” 

“Never,” cried John heartily. ‘ No lovelier 
day, no woodsier woods, or better company.” 

“ You are forgiven, young man, provided you 
stay this side the Atlantic, and in the nineteenth 
century, the rest of the day. Miss Hogarth 
and myself may be ephemera, so to speak, but 
we have ‘our feelings’ like Sarey Gamp.” 

It was a little queer that while Louise was 
talking the veriest nonsense, Bess was conscious 
of thinking how many mutual interests Miss — 
Vandergriff had with Mr. Welles. It must in- 
deed be pleasant to travel over again their former 
journeys. She reflected that when he had talked 
with her, they often discussed books. Perhaps 
she had bored him; his professional life was all 
among books and papers. When away from 
them he might not have liked to “talk shop.” 
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Then she was angry at herself for caring what he 
thought, and hastened Louise under pretence of 
getting out of the sun 

Once in the woods, the cool air smote them 
with delicious freshness. Each one fell to col- 
lecting treasures undeterred by John’s expostula- 
tions: “Now, Louise, why don’t you let that 
moss alone? Tearing the pretty stuff off that log 
just because it is pretty—to fling it away for the 
next fine fern. Let them alone for the coming 
passer-by to enjoy.” 

‘Bless your stingy old soul. Mother Nature 
isno miser. There is endless moss and innu- 
merable ferns,” said Louise. “If you feel too old 
and rheumatic, John, to prowl around, just sit 
down and I will find something for you to play 
with.” 

“Does not my sister-in-law shock you, Miss 
Hogarth? When this young woman first entered 
my family, she treated me with the respect my 
age and intellect should inspire; but lately . 

«She does not,” laughed Louise. 

Bess paid no attention; she was going with 
Mary toward a tiny amphitheatre of which she had 
told her once. The mossy sides encircled a basin 
about as large as an ordinary room. Trees bent 
over the spectators’ seats, as Louise called the 
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sides, and below was greenest turf, dainty ferns, 
everything fine and soft, without any tangled 
bushes or fallen logs. 

‘The fairies’ theatre, I used to call it,” said 
Bess, ‘and I really fancied I would see them 
play if I could have gotten here by moonlight 
when a child.” 

‘You had beautiful fancies, I think, Miss Ho- 
garth,” and turning to John, Mary said: ‘She 
told me the other day that though she thinks 
she has read the idea since then, that when a 
little girl it was quite her own fancy that butter- 
flies were the souls of flowers. She thought 
when sweet-peas died, they became white butter- 
flies; buttercups were yellow ones, and that the 
marigolds of one year were the bumble-bees of 
the next summer.’ 

“ Emerson’s ‘ Animated Torrid Zone. Yes, I 
believe that Miss Hogarth was a very imagina- 
tive child,” said John, looking under the low- 
boughed trees to where she stood, shadows play- 
ing over her laughing face, and the breeze ruffling 
her hair. She carried the garden hat on her arm. 

“You like her? She interests you ?” he asked 
abruptly. 

‘She interests me greatly—I think her very 
lovely and lovable.” 
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“What a charming spot to read Spenser,” said 
John, looking again into the hollow. ‘We must 
bring out here the ‘ Faerie Queene’ some day.” 

“On which occasion I will stay at home,” 
said Louise; “old English looks hard enough, 
deliver me from having to listen to it. Mary 
might like it.” 

Mary was wandering on, serenely content. 
She never had the dimmest suspicion that Lou- 
ise was cleverly managing to keep John as her 
companion. He was by her side, and his being 
there pleased her. John would have been equally 
content but for the elusive peculiarities of that 
pink gingham dress, which was almost too far 
away for him to talk to the girl who wore it. 
She, too, failed to detect Louise in her delicate 
manoeuvres. From the moment she fancied 
John and Mary were mutually pleased, she bent 
every energy to delight and entertain Louise. 

After a while Louise said: ‘I am not half 
as strong as I used to be; I get tired after a little 
exertion. Do you mind getting into some 
pretty place and resting ? Let us lose those two ; 
they will find enough to talk of without us.” 

“You are not so strong-looking as formerly,” 
said Bess sympathetically. ‘There is a lovely 
spot under that oak; let us sit there a while.” 
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Louise was quite out of breath when they 
reached the place. She leaned her head against 
the tree-trunk and sat resting. The expression 
of her face changed from gayety to sadness, and 
Bess looking up suddenly saw tears on her long 
lashes. 

‘‘Do you remember, Bess, one day, not much 
more than a year ago, something you asked me ? 
It was so queer it startled me. You said, ‘Life 
can’t be all fun; sooner or later comes a time 
when there is no fun in it’; and then you asked, 
‘Do you love your husband enough to live for 
and help him in a life that all the fun has gone 
out of ?’ I know all about it now, Bess.” 

‘Dear, dear Louise! It must seem to you 
that I was just talking like a child of the real 
suffering and agony I knew nothing about—of 
—of the sort that did come to you.” 

‘No, Bess—you knew what life was, because 
you had thought, even if you had not suffered. 
Yes, the fun did go out of all life in the sense 
of fun, as I understood it. Perhaps you think 
I forget everything when I jest as I do, and try 
to seem lighter-hearted than Iam. I never forget 
poor Clarence. I suffer with him, but I love 
him a thousand times better than I did then. 
He did not need me then; and I had not 
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waked up to anything. You did me good, 
Bess, and I want to tell you of it. You led 
me to read about the Saviour, so that when 
the awful trouble came I knew where to go 
for comfort. We were a giddy husband and 
wife, like two headstrong children. Aunt Han- 
nah says this is God’s way of sending us to 
school ; I pray every day that we will each learn 
our lesson perfectly. I don’t think God means 
anything but love. I can see that. When 
Clarence comes out I want him to find on 
the prison threshold a great deal better wife 
than he left. He will be wiser, too. We will, 
God helping us, have a home then. Father 
says he will start him in some business far away 
from here in the West.”’ 

Louise had never before spoken so plainly of 
her troubles to ‘Bess, and the young girl was 
greatly touched by her confidence. She cheered 
her with bright pictures of the future reunion 
and the possible home. 

‘Clarence was the kindest husband and the 
Mmerriest companion a woman could have had,” 
continued Louise, ‘‘ but he—we—he was not a 
Christian. He will be, Bess; I feel sure of it. 
He has written me that he prays, that he reads 
Aunt Hannah's gift to him of his own mother’s 
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Bible. Aunt Hannah says his mother’s prayers 
for him will be answered. Once I would not 
have wanted him different, but now my child 
ought to have a Christian father to bring him 
up. I can start him in these years.” 

Once well launched on what to her was the 
mightiest subject in the universe, Louise talked 
until Bess was sure it must be high noon. 
They were then aroused by John’s wild and 
tolerably successful attempts to “yodel” after 
the highest style of Swiss mountaineer art. 

They issued from their retreat and Louisé 
began excuses, which were cut short by John’s 
avowal that he had not missed her in the least. 
Mary, whose eyes were exceedingly bright, in- 
stantly joined herself to Bess and talked rather 
rapidly for one usually so deliberate. 

“Tt is actually dinner-time,” exclaimed Louise, 
‘and I fear that Welles junior has screeched 
himself hoarse.” 

‘Not a bit of it. I have heard him howling 
by the half hour at regular intervals all the 
morning up here—voice still in excellent work- 
ing order; but I am hungry, I confess,” said 
John. 

‘Heard that cherub at this distance, John! 
Aren’t you ashamed !” 
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“Well, possibly it was the Jersey cows you 
tell of—some creature with powerful lungs, any- 
way. Then as they were not near the others 
he said rather reproachfully: “What did you 
leave us two alone for all this time? I thought 
we came together.” 

“Why, so we did; but Mary is a delightful 
companion any time.” 

“ But you need not throw us at one another's 
head.” 

Louise stopped short in the path and laughed 
uproariously ; then exclaimed : ‘“‘ What inelegant 
English for an editor! What a mental picture 
—quite like the Irishman’s friend who never 
opened his mouth but he put his foot in it. 
Now, really, John, it happened so—rather,” 
she added, in a conscience-smitten tone, remem- 
bering it was not quite chance. 

“Do you mean Miss Hogarth avoided me ?” 
he asked sharply. | 

Secretly wondering what made her calm 
brother-in-law so nearly cross, Louise replied: 
‘“‘T mean that I was tired and asked Bess to sit 
with me for a rest, then we got greatly inter- 
ested talking and forgot you entirely.” 

“Your excuse is worse than your offense,” he 
said, with an effort to pass off all as a joke, and 
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was silent the rest of the way home. Only once, 
when she ventured to remark, “I never get too 
much of Mary Vandergriff's society,” he turned, 
looked her kindly in the face, and replied : 

‘“T cannot tell you how glad I am you have 
chosen her for your dearest friend. She is a 
noble woman; she will be help, comfort, and 
inspiration to you. Never neglect to love her, 
Louise.” 

“IT do not mean to,” she said, pleased and 
puzzled. | | 

At her own gate Bess gently refused their 
urgent invitation to go home with them to 
Martha’s noon dinner, and after a few laughing 
words they bade her good-bye and went on. 

‘“ You look pale, Bess,” exclaimed her mother. 
“It is getting too warm to take such long 
tramps. Does your head ache? Did you hear 
any news?” 

Bess tried to recall some items of neighbor- 
hood gossip, thought of a family who were going 
to the seaside, and so diverted her mother from 
talk of herself until lunch was over, and she was 
free to seek her room. Once alone, she sat for 
a long, long time buried in thought. She ad- 
mitted to herself that she loved John Welles. 
She had kept herself back from that admission 
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even to herself these months since the Greek 
lessons ceased. Lately she had fancied him 
again as a friend. This morning she realized 
he could not be her friend. .Many other things 
had come to her up there in the glorious sun- 
shine: fancies, thoughts—leaden, depressing 
facts. She used as a child to sit in her favorite 
fern hollow and wish for the old romance world 
of books, for noble knights and fair ladies, To- 
day she had seen a vision of a life nearer now 
her ideal of maturer years. The old-time knight 
in flashing armor gave way toa man in modern 
garb, but with all the knightly virtues. She 
had seen face to face the lady, beauteous as Una 
or fair Florimel, but she could not, even in im- 
agination, put herself in that lady’s place. She 
was more outside of it all than she had been as 
a child. She had inan intenser degree the old 
melancholy impression that everything in the 
every-day world was meagre, depressing—that 
happiness, like fortune, flees always before us, just 
out of reach. Finally, taking herself mentally 
and shaking herself, she resolved that the time 
had come for action. She would go away from | 
Summerwild. At any time it would be easy to 
persuade Mrs. Hogarth that a change would be 
beneficial. Bess decided to go with her to the 
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seaside. There was an immense power of self- 
control about this girl; she would not let herself 
go emotionally even in the privacy of her room. 
She would not have despised another who in 
her place could have buried her face in the pil- 
lows and wept for hours. What she only allowed 
herself was—flight. She could not busy herself 
about any of her usual avocations; reading 
proved distasteful, sewing impossible. She de- 
termined at last to tire herself physically, and so 
find rest later. There was an invalid girl living 
more than a mile and a half distant ; remember- 
ing her, Bess made ready to take her Miss Al- 
cott's Life and a basket of strawberries. There 
were beds of delicious great berries in the gar- 
den. Bailly was always ready (for a consideration) 
to pick a basketful for her use. She chose a 
dainty receptacle, lined it with crisp leaves, then, 
sending Billy to fill it, Bess sat waiting on the 
cool veranda by the kitchen. Dorothy Hakes 
was comfortably ensconced in a Boston rocking- 
chair shelling peas for the late dinner that Mr. 
Hogarth preferred to the noon meal customary 
in rural regions. 

“Miss Elizabeth, do you believe in camp- 
meetings?” 

“Why, I am not amember of the Methodist 
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Church, you know, and personally I prefer other 
methods of worship; but just so far as camp- 
meetings ‘make for good,’ as the saying is, I 
approve.” 

‘Did you go over this morning ?” 

‘Over where ?” 

“Why, I see you starting for the woods. . 
Don’t you know that t’other side of them, on 
the road past the Larkin farm, there is a camp- 
meetin’ going on?” asked Dorothy, filling her 
capacious mouth with young and tender peas, 

“T had not heard of it.” 

“No? Then you wouldn’t see no people 
goin’ nuther if you was to the west side of the 
wood. They all go by Larkin’s, ’cause the road 
is wider for teams. There is some powerful 
smart brothers preachin’ over there, they say, 
and a band of singers from some Southern uni- 
versity that sings hymns so you'd think you was 
in Paradise, Miss Cole tells me. If yer ma 
can spare me to-morrow (Sunday, you know), I 
want to go over there. I believe I'll take Billy, 
too, if she'll let me; he can pilot me through 
them woods, and T’ll see he don’t get with no 
scoffin’, sneerin’ boys. Sometimes such come 
around camp-meetin’s. Billy needs to get shook 
right over perdition while he is young enough 
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to realize what a sinner he is. I’ve been a-talkin’ 
to Billy, and he is real benighted. He says he is 
‘willing to be forgiven’ if he is as wicked as I say 
he is—willing ! Oh, my, how he does deserve 
a shakin’ up and a scarin’, and to feel he can just 
git saved by the skin of his teeth.” 

“ Are you sure that is Bible doctrine, Dorothy, 
and best for all sinners under all conditions ? 
Sometimes, you know, the ‘goodness of the 
Lord leadeth to repentance.’ The prodigal’s 
father did not scare him or just let him peep in 
at the home; he gave him an ‘abundant en- 
trance.’ ” 

“Fact,” commented Dorothy. After a pause 
she added: “I'd orter realize it’s love and not 
terror draws folks most effectual. When I 
was in the ‘ospital mission workers come around 
often. There was a woman onct next bed to 
me—she had been a hard one, I assure you. 
One day a tall woman, something like Miss 
Martha, come along and stood up by the foot o’ 
that bed, and if she didn’t talk about sin till yer 
flesh would have crept and then of judgment to 
come! The woman in the bed never showed by 
a wink that she was a-hearin’ till the other moved 
on; then she says to me, says she: ‘ Does she 
think I don’t know what sin is? I could Varn 
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her a few facts that 'd open her eyes, and as for 
consequences, as she calls ‘em, does she s’pose 
we have to wait till next world for hell to be- 
gin ?’ I was sort of impressed then that patients 
with cancers and consumptions did not need to 
be told symptoms, but only about a cure and a 
doctor. I saw it even plainer when a lady come 
another day to that same woman, and talked 
about the Lord’s saying He did not come to 
seek and to save the righteous, but sinners, and 
how Heso loved the world. She broke that hard 
creature all up, she did, and nobody could have 
called her worse names than she called herself.” 

“Very likely. Now, to return to Billy: he 
knows his naughtinesses as well as'we do, and 
far better. Help to be good is what he needs; 
let him think you take him to camp-meeting for 
that ; don’t act as if you expected him to mis- 
behave.” ae 

“Wall, I won't be hard on him—here he is 
now !” 

Bess praised him for getting such fine large 
berries, gave him some pennies, and started on 
her errand. As she went down the steps 
Dorothy said innocently: “I suppose you got 
a lot of light on the New Testament a-studying 
the Greek ?” 
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Bess turned with a sorrowful expression that 
overpowered her smile: ‘‘ No, Dorothy, Greek 
has not helped me. I think now it was worse 
than time wasted. Tell mother I have gone to 
take these to Sarah Gates.” 

It was a warm walk, and Bess was weary 
enough in body when she returned, but wearier 
still in mind. Greatly to her relief nothing was 
required of her in the way of talk, for “stocks” 
were behaving in a remarkable manner, and 
Mrs. Hogarth, after learning the state of the 
market, was dealing out to her husband more 
sound doctrines than he well knew what to do 
with. He had to be meek in the face of the 
fact, that everything had happened in Wall 
Street exactly as she had said it would, although 
her predictions were based on nothing, unless it 
might have been inspiration. 

It was the perfection of a summer evening, 
warm, fragrant, the moon coming up in the sky, 
still warmly flushed with the rose of sunset. 
Bess was taking possession of the quietest corner 
of the piazza when Dorothy appeared with a 
towel in one hand and a dish in the other. 

“You know I was a-tellin’ you about that 
camp-meetin’? Wall, they sent up word from 
the Cobbs’ just after you left this afternoon that 
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the most of them was a-going to drive over to- 
night, and stop to hear some of the singing. 
Young Mrs. Welles said they would come for 
you, and nothing must hinder you.” 

“That is exactly what she said!” laughed 
Louise, appearing under the arch of a trained 
vine. ‘‘ We are out here at the gate. Auntie 
and David Fenton in the pony phaeton (we 
had to tease hard to get her), and the rest of us 
in what Martha calls a democrat. It has two 
seats, and a flapping cover like an awning. It 
is comfortable, though.” 

“T think I will not go to-night, Louise; I am 
tired after a long walk.” 

“A drive this lovely evening will rest you ; 
you need not make any exertion ; besides, I ask 
it as a personal favor, for a reason I will make 
known to you later. Dorothy can get your 
things for you.” | 

Before Bess could speak Dorothy was away, 
returning with a light shawl, and the hat she 
particularly liked: a white straw trimmed with 
blue forget-me-nots. 

“ After all, what does once more or less sig- 
nify!” Bess said to herself, following Louise 
down the gravel walk between the blooming 
syringa bushes, 
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John was driving. Mary sat in the back seat, 
and Bess sprang in by her side before Louise 
could ask her which seat she preferred. 

“The camp-meeting is the excuse for this 
drive, Miss Hogarth. Another reason is the 
beauty of the evening and the season. I want 
to show these new-comers how delightful some 
of these roads are, up hill and down dale, past 
woods, and out by the river. Can you tell us 
the most picturesque way ?” 

“T might, but if you will make David Fenton 
the leader, there will be no question. He has 
known every nook and corner of the country 
since boyhood,” said Bess. 

“Very well, then, we will just let him know 
what we expect of him,” and touching up his 
staid old nag, John Welles caught up with the 
phaeton, interviewed David, who agreed to do 
his best, then falling behind again, said: ‘‘ David 
has rather a lively horse. I hope Aunt Hannah 
will not find it out, she is very timid. I advised 
the phaeton for her, thinking the seat might be 
easier; then, too, I knew David liked to talk 
with her, and I made myself a victim to save 
him from the frivolity, the shocking, demor- 
alizing influences of—hem, I would not be too 
plain-spoken.” 
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“For your own sake, John, do get out and 
walk,” begged Louise; “for the beast’s sake do 
—in the interest of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty. He is very lean, and you 
get fatter and more unwieldy every day.” 

While badinage of this sort went on between 
John and Louise, the occupants of the back seat 
were keeping up an uninterrupted conversation, 
each trying to sustain her part with an unflag- 
ging interest they neither really felt. It was, 
however, easier to talk quietly together of the 
scenery, the local history and traditions than to 
join in the fun-making. Bess had never seen 
John so evidently merry-hearted. It was a 
phase of his character that put him farther away 
from her than he had seemed in all the gravity 
of his days of trouble. She could find little to 
say to him when he turned to look straight into 
the clear eyes under the forget-me-nots. 

John at last became intent on explaining to 
Louise some matter connected with the early 
settlement of New Jersey. Mary Vandergniff 
glancing at them said to Bess in a low tone, 
‘‘T want to take you into my confidence.” 

A quiver of repulsion ran over Bess. It 
seemed almost indelicate that Mary could not 
wait to know her well before imparting senti- 
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mental secrets. But Mary did not see her face. 
She was watching lest the two on the front seat 
overhear. | 

‘You have an old doctor here, have you 
not? One you trust ?” 

“Yes,” was Bess’ brief reply; surprise fol- 
lowing disaffection. 

“Would you think that I asked too much if 
I wanted you to go with me next week to con- 
sult him? I am convinced there is something 
amiss with me. It would alarm my mother ter- 
ribly if I should tell her what I think—that I | 
have some disease of the heart. I came out here 
partly that I might find out from a strange doc- 
tor the truth. My father and many of his 
family died of heart trouble. There are many 
ailments that affect one’s heart that are not fatal. 
I am not morbid or unduly troubled, but under 
all circumstances I want the truth. I usually 
get it when it concerns myself,” she added 
with a pathetic smile. ‘‘ I can be self-deceived 
a little while, but not long—yes, I came here to 
be enlightened.” 

“Dear Miss Vandergriff, I will do anything 
for you!” whispered Bess, ashamed of her re- 
cent thoughts. ‘I hope you are deceived this 
time and will find nothing ails you.” 
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“Will you appoint an interview for me with 
your family doctor ?—tell him I want the truth 
and the whole truth, then help me to keep my 
going a secret from the Welles’.” 

“T will—I—” but John turned to point out 
a group of elm trees exquisitely outlined on the 
hill against the sky. 

They went slowly up the hill, turned when 
over its crest and found themselves in a narrow 
lane-like road along which many carriages, 
wagons, carts, and pedestrians were moving. 
Less than a quarter of a mile beyond began a 
stretch of woodland, cleared of underbrush and 
enclosed by a rail fence to which was fastened 
an apparently endless line of horses and vehicles 
of every description. The outskirts of the 
woods were dark, but from the not far remote 
depths gleamed innumerable lanterns swinging 
from trees. Adding more light still were rude 
lamps attached to what looked like a platform 
crowded with people, while all around and 
below lights revealed people—people—people 
between the straight tree-trunks, 

The horse that David drove had never heard 
of a camp-meeting and objected strongly to 
stopping long in the vicinity of this one. Aunt 
Hannah was frightened, and glad indeed when 
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John hastened to lift her to the ground, while 
David persuaded the horse to stand still, and 
later to study the situation from the fence. 
She requested then ahd there to return with 
the steadier horse, and proposed that John drive 
back with this one, taking Miss Hogarth, who 
was used to fast horses. He promptly agreed. 

They found an opening in the fence with a 
beaten path to the platform. The audience, 
though a motley one, was perfectly quiet and 
well behaved ; many were devout worshippers. 
Our party leaned against the trees and gazed 
with interest on the curious variety of upturned 
faces with the strong play of lights and shad- 
ows—with the background of darkness. The 
speaker of the moment was not forcible, his 
voice being much too feeble for outdoor preach- 
ing. The singing was well worth coming far 
to hear; the voices of the leaders were rich and 
melodious, the people sang with impassioned 
fervor. 

‘Miss Hogarth,” said John Welles, “I see the 
rest have found seats. Will you come a little 
out of the crowd with me? I can find a per- 
fectly dry place and the discords will be softened 
—the effect of the singing far finer.” 

He did not hear her answer, but taking her 
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arm, lest she trip over some tangled root, he 
led her quite outside, saying : ‘‘ The woods look 
black by contrast with the concentrated light— 
come a little deeper-in, Here is a half-buried 
log that seems dry.” 

He had chosen one just long enough for two 
persons, and assuring himself that she was com- 
fortable he seated himself by her side; talking 
rather eagerly of the picture through the trees 
while they waited for another hymn to be 
started. 

“YT am so glad you have not spoken about 
the ‘Rembrandtish lights and shadows,’”’ said 
Bess roguishly, ‘or, was it because I never 
travelled, as Louise says, that you left out that 
allusion ?” 

“You are cruel to imply that my use of 
threadbare phrases is habitual. There, they are 
starting ‘Rock of Ages. The leader has a 
grand voice.” 

After the hymn came another speaker whose 
words were inaudible. John irreverently re- 
marked that it was of no consequence, because 
he wanted to talk himself. 

“T had not the slightest desire to attend this 
camp-meeting for its own sake. Can you think 
what I planned this drive for, Miss Hogarth ?” 
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“To give others pleasure: to show Aunt 
Hannah and Miss Vandergriff the beauties of 
New Jersey.” 

“Not a bit of it. I cannot tell a lie,—that 
particular lie, at all events. I contrived this ex- 
cursion to get a chance to see how you were 
getting on in Greek, as well as to find out— 
several other things. I am going back to the 
city Monday ; I was in the woods with you all 
this forenoon and you never gave me the chance 
to speak about the weather with you—nor the 
crops even.’ 

‘‘The thermometer has been about eighty for 
several days. Farmers predict plenty of peaches 
or turnips, I forget which.” 

‘The feminine mind ts ever inaccurate. No 
doubt it was beets. You gave me to understand 
that day in the gallery, Miss Hogarth, that we 
were to be friends, and then came this morning 
in the woods! After it there was but one 
thing to do.” 

“Usually we have a choice of evils, or of ways 
to avoid them,” said Bess, more to say some- 
thing than because she knew what she meant. 

“ The only choice I had was to take to the 
woods again. Did you avoid me this morning 
on the principle of ‘avoiding an evil’?” 
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Bess was silent a moment, thinking this man 
as perplexing a person as she knew, then she 
answered: ‘‘ Louise told me about herself this 
morning. We forgot time was passing so fast. 
How nobly Louise has developed.” 

“Indeed she has ; until trouble came, I thought 
her frivolous, She is a wonder to us all.” 

In the silence that followed, Bess watched 
one particular red lantern, asked herself what 
these new tones in John’s voice meant. Could 
she have been mistaken about Mary Vander- 
griff? Inthesemi-darkness her hand was taken. 

“Elizabeth, I love you with all my heart. 
Will you be my wife ?” 

She said, ‘“‘I thought you wanted Mary.” 

‘‘T have wanted you ever since you walked 
into my study—and my heart. Ever since that 
day you frowned because I was not old and gray- 
headed. Can't you come back to me forever ?” 

She had not taken away her hand; but she 
could not resist saying, “If you cared for me, 
why did you stop teaching me ‘ 

“You were teaching me love faster than I 
could teach you Greek. I was poor; I’m nota 
millionaire now, by any means, but I can support 
a wife.” 

_“ You were very severe.” 
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“IT shall be now, if you do not answer me. 
Take away your hand if it is ‘ No.’” 

“You hold it so fast I couldn't if “ 

‘Tf you wanted to, but you don’t,” he whis- 
pered, waiting just an instant, and certainly in 
terror lest she resent the charge. In spite of 
the near music and lights, the proximity even 
of friends (for they could see the faces of David, 
Aunt Hannah, and the rest), the lovers were 
alone under the rustling trees. Their low-toned 
confidences might have gone on indefinitely, had 
they not seen David Fenton peering around in 
search of them. 

In a moment or two more, they stood by their 
friends, asking if it was not time to go home. 

‘Why, John, we lost you!” said Aunt Han- 
nah, “but I thought you had gone to see the 
horses were all right.” 

‘Poor child, you do look weary,” said Louise, 
smiling saucily at Bess. ‘If you are afraid of 
that horse, I can ride home with John.” 

David looked quickly from one to the other. 
John caught his eye, and his own flashed back 
an answer that gave to the Quaker uncommon 
satisfaction; then they went back to the car- 
riages. | 

When they were getting in, Louise innocently 
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suggested: ‘As your horse is so fast, John, you 
might better go the long way home; then we 
will all arrive together.” 

John laughed as he replied, ‘‘ There is too much 
moonlight to waste indoors,” 

They went the long way home, but if the 
horse had ever been considered fast, he belied 
his reputation that particular Saturday night. 
Simple Aunt Hannah began to worry, and to 
predict that some dreadful thing had happened in 
consequence of John’s driving the aforesaid © 
horse. After they reached home, Louise fol- 
lowed the old lady to her room, and said to her: © 
“ T think, Aunt Hannah, that I will not under- 
take to make any more matches.” 

‘What do you mean, Louise ?” 

“T mean that the name of my new sister-in- 
law, if I have one, will probably be Elizabeth 
Hogarth.” 

‘Tam sure I do not see why you think so— 
though I would be quite satisfied,” said Aunt 
Hannah in great surprise. 

“I saw it all to-day. He admires and likes 
Mary ; he loves Bess. I saw it plainly to-night ; 
I suspected it this noon. If you had seen his 
eyes when he came back to us to-night—he had 
taken her awav from us, you remember.” 
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“ Did he look happy ?” 

‘‘ Happy does not express it,” laughed Louise. 

“Well, John deserves to be happy, and Bess 
is a little lady ; I always liked her.” 

‘Now you can rest in peace,” said Louise, 
going out with a sudden sadness on her face. It 
was so lately that she had seen Clarence with 
the same soft light in the eyes he turned on her 
—so lately, yet it seemed very long ago. 


Bess went with Mary to see the doctor. When 
they left his office it was Bess’ face that was 
white, Bess’ eyes in which the tears were stand- 
ing. 

Mary was as calm as when she entered the 
office, only saying: “I was very sure of this. 
It does not startle me, and after all what is there 
in his words that does not apply to every one 
on earth. ‘You may live years, you may go 
almost any time’; or, if he did not say that last, 
he meant it.” 


The scene changes to Martha Cobb’s domains, 
and to a period of time some weeks later. 
Dorothy Hakes and Martha Cobb are mys 
teriously confidential over a kettle of doughnuts 
the latter is frying. 
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“Don't it go ahead of anything you ever 
knowed, Miss Martha ?” 

‘Yes, I must say it does,” said Martha, fork- 
ing up a brown cake. ‘Yet I might have 
known she'd fall in love with him. He is 
rather poor, too; what are they going to live 
on?” 

“That's just what Mrs. Hogarth is all the time 
a-askin’; but Miss ’Lizabeth isn’t scared one 
bit. Yesterday I heard her mar a-saying, ‘ You 
used to tell about having Sevres china and rare 
pictures and real laces; and here you are going 
to marry a man that can only live in a plain sort 
of way. What on earth are you doing it for ?’ 
and Miss ’Lizabeth she sat up straight, just as 
she does sometimes, like as if thunder and light- 
ning couldn’t make her wink if she hadn't got 
ready to; and she says: ‘Because, mother 
Hogarth, I love him, and so long as he can earn 
two crusts I shall be happy with him, and when 
he only earns one we will divide ; and if he can’t 
get any, I don’t know any other man I should 
be so willing to starve with.’” 

‘Granther—Grievous!” burst from Martha 
Cobb ; “she has got it the very worst kind.” 

“T guess she have,” quoth Dorothy, rolling 
her eyes in delight at the impression she was 
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making. “But my! They won't never starve. 
I heerd Mr. Hogarth say that John Welles was 
a ‘rising man’; and dear me! her par has got 
money enough if he do specalate.” 

“ Wall, now, it is queer,” said Martha Cobb, 
turning up the brown sides of her cakes and 
down the white ones. ‘I never thought she'd 
go that way; I supposed she was sensible to the 
last. Dorothy Hakes, I vow I can’t under- 
stand it! Could you fall in love after that 
fashion ?” 

Dorothy was truth itself. She gazed fixedly 
down into the hot fat as if she proposed dropping 
her great eyes in among the cakes; she actually 
blushed; finally she confessed: “I might! A 
body never knows what’s in ‘um till it busts 
out”; then catching a glimpse of Martha's dis- 
gusted visage, she added hastily: ‘‘Gracious! I 
hope I sha’n’t! ‘Cos you see it might be with 
some fellow that hadn’t the least idea of askin’ 
me to eat up his last crust; and then I’d have 
to starve all alone.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE END. 


Op Father Cobb’s beloved clock was held in 
high esteem by Martha. Woe to the individual 
who dared suggest that it was not a perfect time- 
keeper. It went at any rate. Six years after 
the old man had done with time forever the old 
clock, now moved to Martha’s hall, ticked away 
the minutes and the hours. In these six years 
Martha had changed somewhat. There were 
many gray hairs now, and she had grown stouter. 
Dorothy Hakes showed an active fancy when 
she insisted Martha had grown handsome, but 
the gray hair did soften her rugged features, 
She looked more yielding and gracious. Some- 
times, when she spoke to a sick woman or a 
timid child, David Fenton heard with astonish- 
ment the altered tones of her once harsh voice. 
Martha's house was full to the very attic, for it 
was summer. About the first of June David 
Fenton began each year to go weekly to the 
city, returning with “boarders.” Sometimes 
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there was a pale-faced mother, with a half-dozen 
children; then a forlorn waif who belonged to 
nobody ; now a broken-down seamstress ; again 
some bold, handsome girl who needed compas- 
sion, not because of any physical ailment, but 
because she was “ignorant and out of the way.” 

Those were busy days for Martha, but she 
had two efficient helpers. Dorothy Hakes 
served Mrs. Hogarth well and faithfully until 
a time came when she longed to do something 
to help her neighbor. Mrs. Hogarth could get 
plenty of good servants for good wages, but 
where was the capable woman who for love of 
the Master would be a servant to such inmates 
as were gathered under Martha Cobb's roof? 
So Dorothy came and was Martha's right-hand 
woman. She had many qualities that were like 
Martha’s own: good sense, blunt humor, knowl- 
edge of human nature, keen sympathy without 
weak sentiment. She tossed the feeble babies 
in her strong arms; lifted the sick; cheered the 
despondent ; cooked, washed, and ironed for 
everybody. The other worker did even better 
work, and sometimes Martha felt a queer strug- 
gle between smiles and tears as she watched 
Delia Palmer dusting certain great lumps of 
quartz in a corner cabinet. Delia was very 
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grave, very quiet for her years. Her dress was 
far plainer than Dorothy's, as severe as a 
Quaker’s, had it been drab; but ever since a 
day that Delia had declared her faith in Christ, 
her belief that her sins were forgiven, she had 
been a power in the house, noiseless but con- 
stant. She it was in whose care David always 
put the loud or reckless young women spoken 
of. How she toned them down was her own 
secret ; but she prevailed on many a wild girl 
to forsake the city, take service in some quiet 
Christian family and to make a sensible woman 
of herself. 

David Fenton was a happy old man in 
these days. He had passed his seventieth birth- 
day ; his hair was almost white ; he walked slower, 
but his eye filled with the same bright benevo- 
lent light as ever; his smile was as winning, 
He hoped to live a few years more until he 
should see in prosperous working order his last 
undertaking. Martha’s house was not small, 
but oh, how few comparatively could it shelter! 
He was uniting in one his own houses, and 
when done his ‘“‘ Anna Miller Home” would be 
another refuge for the sick, the weary, and the 
sinful. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Welles took great interest 
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in this project. She had begged the privi- 
lege of building and furnishing one great sunny 
room. Many a laugh did her husband have at 
her expense about the enthusiasm she mani- 
fested. He had long before learned how 
David's beloved ‘‘ Nanny Miller” had been by 
mistake assigned to him in Bess’ imagination. 
He teased her about doing penance for ground- 
less jealousy, but husband and wife were really 
united in all good works, The years together 
had given to them as perfect happiness as comes 
to mortals. There was a young John and a 
tiny Hannah Elizabeth in their home, and the 
older Bess had no time to hunt up any other 
“mission” in life nor any time for dead lan- 
guages, | 

John was a “success” in business, in char- 
acter end among men. This sixth year he had 
reason for great thankfulness. 

One lovely morning in early spring Clarence 
came out into the world a free man. In con- 
sequence of his excellent behavior and his com- 
parative youth, his term had been shortened 
after the earnest effort of friends. He looked 
ten years older with streaks of gray in his black 
hair; a noble-looking man grown strangely like 
his older brother during these years that thought 
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and conscience had been remoulding his fea- 
tures. He was a changed man, sadder, stronger, 
no longer a trifler. He realized that few men 
situated as he was could come back into the 
world to find so much for which to live. God 
had been infinitely better to him than he deserved, 
as he told Aunt Hannah, when he showed 
her the Bible of his mother, worn almost past 
use. Time had touched Louise so gently that 
she would have seemed the beautiful girl-bride 
he had parted from if Master Clarence’s curly 
head had not almost touched her elbow. 

The reunited family enjoyed a week together 
in’. New York, then started for a home in the 
far West. Louise had sold her house to John 
Welles, and her father was to start her husband 
in business and provide them a home where 
they went. He was convinced of Clarence’s 
reformation and knew that he had _ business 
ability. 

It was a hard time for poor Aunt Hannah; 
she was welcome to go with the travellers. She 
was begged to stay with those who remained. 
After many tears and much debate she decided 
that at her age she would remain in the house 
she had come to love, and with John, who was 
her strong staff. 
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It would not be long, she said, before she 
should go to her eternal home to meet Clar- 
ence’s mother and tell her of the boy she had 
left in her care. So Bess and John with the 
little ones moved into the pretty house already 
attractive to them from long association. 
Above the mantel in one room was a portrait 
of Mary Vandergriff, serene as if she already 
felt the heavenly influence of that land wherein 
she now dwelt,—that ‘Paradise where loyal 
hearts and true stand ever in the light.” 


THE END. 
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